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CHAPTER I. 

THE ^FOUNDATION OF THE PRESENT CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND LAID IN PERSECUTION AND THE BLOOD 
OF THE SAINTS. 

•'And I heard the angel of the waters say, Thou art righteons, 
Lord, which art, and Avas, and yhall be, because tliou hast 
judged thus ; for they have shed the blood of Saints and Prophets, 
and thou bast given them blood to drink ; for they are worthy." — 
Rev. xvL 5, il. 

" AuAl beheld another beast cominfj^ up out of the earth, and 
he had two horns like a larab, and he spake as a drasron. And 
he exercisetli all tlie power of the first beast before him, and 
causcth the earth and tliem whicli dwell therein, to worship the 
first beast, whose deadly wound -was healed. And he had power 
to give life unto the image of the beast, that the imairo of the 
beast should both speak, and cause that as many as Avonld not 
worship the image of the beast, should be killed. And he causeth 
all, JDoth'Stnall and great, rich and poor, free and boiui^ t«> receive 
a mark in their ri^ht hand, or in their foreheads : Ami that no man 
might buy or self, save he that had the mark, or the name of the 
beast, or'the number of his name." — Rev. xiii. 11, 12, 15, 10, 17. 

VAS the Clmrcli of Clirist — the virgin bride 
of the Lamb; — ever drunken with tha blood of 
the saints? were her white robes ever dypd eca'r- 
iet in the blood of martyrs, and herself ])rosfeituted 
by an unhallowed connection with kings, princes 
or with States ? Was she ever for a year or a 



4 A QUESTION ASKED. 

.day leagued with the state to force the consci- 
ences of Christian men, by the sword or the stake, 
the prison, or starvation and banishment ? Can 
that be considered a Church of Christ of which 
a king and parliament, or aitJfesembly or coyafer- 
ence, is its head and supreine ruler and dictator ? 
These are questions which it becomes all men> 
and especially all Christian men to decide, least 
they be found at last arrayed under human 
leaders, in opposition to the authority of Christ, 
and for the subversion of his teachings and his 
Churclies. 



The Act of Uniformity fell with crushing 
weiglit upon all tliose denominations which did 
not teach or believe according to the Church of 
England^ tlicn dominant under the headship of 
Charles 11., an Episcopalian by profession, but a 
.Papist at heart. 

The King, instigated by his Bishops and Par- 
liament, was determined at all hazards to force 
all the Kubjects of his realm into uniformity in 
faith, and into union with, and support of, tlie 
Episcopal Church, thereby to strengtlien his 
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throne, — there being no stronger ally oi sup- 
porter of monarchy, than episcopacy, in any land. 
That Act of Uniformity was entitled : 

"An Act for t^jl Uniformity of Public Pray- 
ersf and administration of Sacraments, and otliei 
Rites and Ceremonies, and for establishing the 
Forms of making, ordaining, and consecratnig 
Biishops, Priests, and Deacons in the Church of 
England." 

The following is the oath required : 

" I, A. B., do declare my unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and every thing contained and pre- 
scribed in and by the book entitled 'The Book of 
Common Prayer, qnd Administration of Sacra- 
ments, and otlier Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the Use of the Church of 
England, together with the Psalter or Psalms of 
David, pointed as they are to be sung or fcaid in 
Churches f and the form and manner of making, 
ordaiijing, and consecrating of bishops, })riests, 
and deacons." 

"The penalty for neglecting or rofusluj^ to 
make this declaration is deprivation, f^iso Jacfo, 
of all his s])iritual promotions," 

To give my reader a better understanding of 
it, I quote a few of its enactments : 

" It is farther enacted, that no person shall be 
capable of any benefice, or {^resume to consc^crate 
and administer the holy sacrament of tie Lord^s 
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Supper, before he be ordained a priest by Epis 
copal ordination, on pain of forfeiting for every 
offence one hundred pounds. 

'" No form or order of common prayer shall bo 
used in any church, chapel, or other place of pub- 
lic worship, or in cither of the universitie§'f"Bian 
is here prescribed and appointed'. 

•None shall be received as lecturers, or be 
permitted to preach, or read any sermon or lec- 
ture in any church or chapel, unless he be approved 
and licensed by the archbishop or bishop, and 
shall read the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion,* 
with a declaration of his unfeigned assent and 
consent to the same ; and unless, the first time 
he preaches any lecture or sermon, he shall openly 
read tlie Common Prayer, and declare his assent 
to it ; and shall, on the first lectur,e day of every 
montli afterward, before lecture or sermon, read 
the Common Prayer and service, under pain of 
being disabled to preach ; and if he preach while 
so disabled, to suffer three months^ imprisonment 
for every oS'ence. 

" Tlie several laws and statues formerly made 
for uniformity of prayer, &c., shall be in force 
for confirming the present ]3ook of Common 
Prayer, and shall be applied for punishing all 
offences contrary to said laws, with relation to 
the said book, and no other. 

"A true printed copy of the said book is to be 
provided in every parish Church, chapel, college^ 
and hall, at the cost and charge of the parish 
ioners or society, befm^e the feast of St. Bartholo 
mew, on pain of forfeiting three pounds a 
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mouth for so long as tliey shall be unprovided of 
it/' 

This bill was passed by the Parliament and 
received the royal signature the 19th May, 166 1, 
and went into operation August 24th, following. 

Though many dissenting ministers com pro- 
mised their principles for the preservation of 
their lives and tlie sustenence of their families 
still about two thousand -refused to bow the knee 
to this image of the Apocalyptic Beast, and upon 
the 24th of August, tliat fatal St. Bartholomew 
day, were cast forth, homeless and houseless, pur- 
sued by the bribed informers and base xninions 
of the head of the Church, with JiTies and impri- 
sonments. Says Neal : 

"Sad were the calamities of far the greater 
part of tliese unhappy sufferers, who, with their 
families, must have perished, if private collec- 
tions io London, and divers places in the coun- 
try, had not been made for their subsistence. 
Bisliop Burnet says, they ca&t themselves on the 
providence of God and the charity of friends. 
The reverend and pioiis Mr. Thomas Gouge, late 
of St.- Sepulchres, was their advocate, who, with 
two or three of his brethren, made frequent ai> 
plication to several worthy citizens-, of whom they 
received considerable sums of money for some 
years, till that charity was diverted into another 
channel J but, nevertheless, "many hundreds of 
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tliem," according to Mr. Ba^tter, "with thm 
wives and diildren, had neither house nor bread; 
the people they left were not able to relieve 
them, nor durst they if they had been able, be- 
cause it would have beeti called a. maintenance 
of schism or faction. Many of the ministers, be- 
ing afraid to lay down their ministry after they 
had been ordained to it, preached to such as 
would hear them, in fields and private houses, 
till they were apprehended and cast into jails, 
where many of them perished. The people were 
no less divided: some conformed, and others 
were driven to a greater distance from the 
Church, and resolved to abide by their faithful 
pastors at all events ; they murmured at the go- 
vernment, and called the bishops and conforming 
clergy ci'uel persecutors ; for which, and for their 
frequenting the privp^te assemblies of their min- 
isters, they were fined and imprisoned, till many 
families left their native country, and settled in 
the plantations. 

"The Presbyterian ministers, tnough men of 
gravity and far advanced in years, were rallied 
in the pulpits under the opprobrious names of 
Schismatics and Fanatics ; they were exposed 
in tlie playhouse and insulted by the mob, inso- 
much that they were obliged to lay aside their 
habits and walk in disguise. * Such magistrates 
were put into commission as executed the penal 
laws Avith severity. Informers were encouraged 
and rewarded. It is impossible,' says tlie Con- 
formist Plea for the Nonconformist, ' to relate the 
number of the suflferin":s both of ministers and 
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people ; the great trials, with hardships upon 
their persons, estates, and families, by uncom- 
fortable separations, dispersions, unSettlcraents, 
and removes ; disgraces, reproaches, imprison- 
ments, chargeable journeys, expenses in law, 
teditt);a sicknesses, and incurable diseases ending 
in death ; great disquietments and frights to tlie 
wives and families, and their doleful effects upon 
them* Their congregations had enough to do, 
besides a small maintenance, to help them out of 
prisons, or maintain them there. Though they 
were as frugal as possible, they could hardly live: 
some lived on little more than brown bread and 
water ; many had but £8 or £10 a year to main- 
tain a family, so that a piece of flesh has not 
. come to one of their tables in six weeks' time ; 
their allowance could scarcely afford thorn bread 
and cheese. One went to plough six days and 
preached on the Lord's day. Another was 
forced to cut tobacco for a livelihood. The zeal- 
ous, justices of the peace knew the calamities 
upon some of the hearers; because of ihe'poverty 
of the preachers. Out of respect to the worth 
and modesty of some of them,' says my author, 
* I forbear their names.' Upon these foundations, 
and with these triumphs, was the present consti- 
tution of the Church of England restored. I 
shall make no farther remarks upon it, but leave 
it to the censure of the reader.""^ 

But none suffered more severely than the Eng- 
lish Baptists. The limits of this narrative will 

* Neal, vol. ii. p. 24G. 
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not allow the sad tale of their unpitied sufioringa 
to be told. 

With Xeal, Baptists may well unite in saying, 
upon these foundations, of blood and murder, 
was the constitution of the present Episcopal 
Church builded! Can Episcopalians expect that 
Baptists will ever entcrtdin fellowship for this 
organization, while its history is so well known, 
and tlie bitter memory of those days remain ? 

We ask again here, with renewed emphasis 

Was the Church of Christ ever a perse- 
cuting Church? 

Was it ever drunken with the blood op 
THE Saints ? 

With these remarks, introductory, the following 
Narrative of sufferings and triumphs, amid which 
the first Baptist Church and Churches in this 
Kepublic were founded, will be better under- 
stoodi 
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CHAPTER II. 



A TOUCHING NARRATIVE — THE NEW WORLD SOUGHT 
FOR THE ENJOYMENT OP RELIGIOUS LIBERTY — 
AN INQUIRER ON BOARD. 

IT was soon after the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, when more than two thousand 
ministers were, on refusing to conform to its re- 
quirements, deprived of their livings, and pro- 
hinted the exercise of their ministerial functions ; 
many of them were subjected to fines and con- 
fiscations which swept away all property ; others 
were beaten, thrown into prison, and treated with 
the greatest inhumanity, which, in some instances, 
resulted in their death — that the interesting and 
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afifectin^ incidents occurred' of which the f6Ho#- 
yhg is substantially an authentic narrative, based 
as it is upon veritable records aiad standard 
authoi'ities. 

Mr. Williamson, who was ^concerned in a 
number of vessels which tiiaflBcked to difiSsrcnt 
parts of the>. world, made a proposal to his ooa 
Stephen, a youth of considerable promise, that he 
should go out as supercargo^ in the Reindeer, on 
her going back to America. For reasons which 
will hereafter appear, no proposition could have 
l>een more agreeable to- him. 

Although Mr. Williamson disliked the Puri- 
tans, and approved the stringent measures which 
were adopted to ^suppress them, or to compel 
them to conform, yet lie was not unwilling to 
aid their escape from the country, even against 
law, provided he got well paid for his assist- 
ance. 

" Puritan pounds," said he^ " are current, 
though Puritan piety is at a discount ; the rogues 
will get to America some way, and I may as well 
reap ;the benefit of their emigration as others. 
Besides, as long as I shall be helping to put 
them out of the way, why should the govern- 
ment complain ? By removing the cause, I shall 
be assisting to allay the agitation of the public." 

How gracefully ^ man can dupe himself by 
false reasoning, when it favors his own interest ! 
So long as Mr. Williamson's false logic reasdned 
money into his pocket, it easily satisfied hia 
judgmeftt and his conscience. He could enter 
into secret negotiations with the Puritans to 

i 
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furnish them a passage to America, provided they 
would compensate him handsomely for the risk 
he incurred of detection and punishment by the 
government. On terms highly favorable to him- 
self, he had granted passages for a company of 
thirteejj, amongst whom were two ministers, 
fftiese, however, were not individuals who had 
separated themselves entirely from the establish- 
ed Church of England, but persons who, whilst 
they cherished an ardent affection for the doc- 
trines and the ceremonies of that Church, whilst 
they loved its liturgy and reverenced its bishops, 
were yet strongly opposed to the innovations 
which had been introduced by Archbish Laud — 
men who, if novel, and what they deemed Popish 
rite.s and customs, had not been introduced into 
the ritual, and made obligatory upon all, would 
have lived and died in the bosom of the establish- 
ment. They loved the Church, but mourned over 
its corruptions. 

From these passengers Stephen learned more 
of the chamcter of Laud's administration tliau'he 
knew before. He ascertained the practical work- 
ing of his novel measures, and learned particular- 
ly why it was that-they were so unwelcome to a 
large portion of the people. Whilst to some it 
seemed a small affair whether, according to the 
requirements of Laud, they bowed at the name 
of Christ, when it was uttered in the services by 
the clergyman, or not ; whether they regarded 
the Lord's Supper as a real sacrifice, and the 
bread as the real body of Christ, or as only a 
commemorative ordinance, and the bread as a , 
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mere symbol ; whether the communion table was 
placed in the centre of the chancel, or at the east 
side of tlie chancel, and there made in the form 
of an altar, having two or three steps for its 
ascent, and enclosed with a railing — whilst some 
viewed all these as matters of indifference, yet 
others regarded them as highly important ; 
made them subjects of conscience, and would not 
on any account yield to the enjoined innovation. 
Their refusal to conform to these requirements 
of the archbishop subjected them to all kinds of 
annoyances. Men who were sound in the belief 
of Christian doctrines, unexceptionable in their 
deportment, and laborious in the discharge of 
their pastoral duties, and who had occupied for 
many year the same field of labor, until they 
were surrounded by large congregations ardent- 
ly attached to them, were, on account of tlieir 
nonconformity in these non-essential particu- 
lars, fined, censured, and removed from their 
livings. 

"I don't recognize the right of government 
to compel us to perform religious ceremonies 
contrary to the convictions of our own judgment 
and conscience," said the Eev. Mr. Blaisdell, 
when in conversation with others i^pon the quar- 
ter-deck. 

" If it is right for government to obliged us 
to do some things against our conscience, it is 
right to oblige us to do many things ; and then 
we might as well be destitute of couscience.'' 

"Very true," replied Mr. Fairbanks. "Though 
it was a severe trial for me to tear myself away 
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from the spot where I hate lived and labored for 
the last twenty years, yet I have chosen to do it 
rather than remain there with a polluted con- 
science. But it was a heavy affliction. There 
was the garden on which I had bestowed immense 
pains and labor. During all these years, I have 
diligently cultivated it. I Jfilled it with the 
rarest flowers ; I planted it with the choicest 
fruit ; I grafted* all the trees. Every tree has a 
history — something peculiar to itself. In that 
parsonage all my children were born. In the 
village cemetery are the remains of two of them 
— one on each side of their mother. With the 
inmates of every house I was acquainted, and by 
large numbers I know I was beloved. It was 
my flock. They had grown up around me, and 
I felt a shepherd^s interest in them all.'' The 
good man wept as he called to recollection those 
whom he had left. 

"Still, with all my attachmeni; for the place 
and the pulpit, I could not conform and remain 
with them with a good conscience. With just 
enough to pay my passage to America, I have 
left all those objects of interest, to commit my- 
self to the uncertainties of the future, in a new 
world. I go to enjoy religious liberty — where I 
shall be permitted to cherish my own religious 
opinions, without ^being subjected to the perse- 
cuting edicts of the powers that be." 

" I never could see," said Stephen, "what right 
the government had to dictate to thepeople their 
religious creeds." 

" There are many other things which the go- 
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vernment does, of which I presume you do not 
see the rightfulness." 

" Very true ; but this has always seemed to 
me to be so far beyond the proper authority of 
government, that I wonder the people submit to it." 

" All the people do rot submit. Our being on 
board this vessel to-day is the proof, and the 
consequence, that we will not submit. No man, 
whether priest, archbishop, or king, shall coerce 
my religious views." 

"No man or men, neither kings nor kings 
ministers, conferences nor assemblies of minis- 
ters have a right to make laws for Christians," 
said Mr. Fairbanks, and raising himself to his 
full height, " I tell you, sir, Christ is the Chris- 
tians only king." 

" But are you certain that the colonial govern- 
ment in America will not interfere with your 
theological views ?" 

" How can they ? They know the evil of it. 
Persecution has driven them from their own land. 
It would be the most palpable inconsistency {(jr 
them to jnflict upon others that from which th^ 
have fled themselves." 

" So it seems to me," said Stephen. " They 
would be as bad as their persecutors, fo^ they 
would be guilty of similar conduct." 

The effect of the various converb-ations of 
Stephen with the passengers'" was, to awaken in * 
his mind a deep sympathy in their behalf. Al- 
though he had been brought up under the influ- 
ence of the established Church, of which his 
parents were members of the " straitest sect/' 
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who justified every measure of the government, 
he did not by any means partake of all- their 
news. The laws which had been passed against 
the nonconformists in tlie Church, and the dis- 
senters who had separated from it, appeared to 
him both unjust and cruel. He could not, there- 
fore, refrain from rejoicing than an asylum was 
offered them in the new world, where they would 
be free from this spiritual tyranny. Each of the 
company had a personal history of sufferings, 
arising from the iniquitous policy which h^d 
been pursued by Laud. As Stephen became 
sufficiently acquainted to converse with the dif- 
ferent passengers, his astonisliment was daily 
increased by discovering the numerous ways in 
which the ecclesiastical laws of the kingdom 
were fatal to the happiness, not only pf those 
who could not conscientiously comply with them, 
but to all such also as were in any wise depend- 
ent upon these — as wives, children, servants, or 
workmen. Consequently, his aversion to those 
laws was greatly increased. 

Finding in him a sympathizing friend, the pas- 
sengers disclosed to him fully the bitter experi- 
ence through which they had passed, for not 
denying what they sincerely believed, or for 
refusing to perform what they considered was 
positively wrong. At times his eyes were filled 
with tears, and his blood boiled as he listened to 
their affecting and exciting narratives. 

It was usual for the' passengers to have daily 
devotions on board, and preaching, when the 
weather would permit. As these exercises re- 
1* 
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ceived their coloring from the peculiar circum' 
stances in which the Puritans were placed, their 
tendency was to lessen in the mind of Stephen 
his prejudices and opposition towards their views, 
and to create a dislike towards the ritual of the 
Episcopal Church, 

After a passage of moderate length, the Rein- 
deer arrived at Boston. Stephen was now full 
of business. It was his place to see that all 
articles of merchandize taken on board, and of 
which he had kept the account, were delivered or 
accounted for. This being over, he looked 
around for a boarding-place, and after consider- 
able trouble, nearly all the houses being filled by 
the new arrivals, he succeeded in obtaining ac- 
commodations. 

A small attic cliamber, only large enough to 
contain his trunk and bed, with a small table, 
and a single chair, were all the conveniences that 
could be afforded him. . With these he managed 
to make himself quite comfortable. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

SUSPECTED HEEBTICS. 

BY means of letters which he had brought with 
him from England, Steplien Williamson was 
soon introduced to the most prominent families 
of the. colony. The character and social posi- 
tion, of his father being well known, assisted in 
eliciting the interest of the people in his behalf. 
It was not long before he obtained a desirable 
situation in the store of Mj;. Strongfaith Bates. 
This was a peculiar establishment. As a store, 
it furnished the colonists with such groceries, dry 
goods, and other articles for domestic purposes, 
as they were not supplied with from other 
sources. In addition to this, it was a place of 
exchange, or barter, where the productions of 
the English were exchanged for the furs, mocca- 
sons, game, and other articles brought into the 
settlement by the Indians. Being both the store 
and the "trucking house" of the colony, it was a 
place of public resort for the men — a kind of 
social exchange, where were picked up all the 
floating items of intelligence, and where all the 
topics of the times were freely discussed. It 
was a place of so much importance in the infant 
settlement, that the dignitaries in the Church and 
State did not think it unbecoming their position 
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to visit it; and, as occasion required, to take part 
in conversation. At different times, principles 
of law, government, and religion were there 
fully canvassed. 'This furnished Stephen with 
the opportunity of learning more of the Puritan 
character and spirit than he^ould have acquired 
in any other position in the town. 

One day, when several of them, according 
to their usual practice, had assembled there, 
among whom were Endicott, Pynchon, and Dud- 
ley, three leading men in the colony, the conver- 
sation turned upon a subject that had occa- 
sioned considerable excitement amongst the.peo^ 
pie. 

" I am somewhat suspicious," said Endicott, in a 
low confidential tone of voice, " that our brother 
of the mill is tainted with this pestilent heresy." 

"Indeed! what makes you think so?" asked 
Pynchon. 

"I noticed^" continued Endicott, "that last 
Sabbatli, when our pastor was baptizing the child 
of brother Aldersey, he held his head down, 
and refused to behold the edifying ordinance." 

" We must keep our eye upon him, then, for 
the apostle, you know, commands us to 'mark 
tliom which cause divisions and offences, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned ; and avoid 
them.'" 

" And a wise command it is, too, Dudley ; for 
unless we deal with these errorists with a strong 
hand, their heresy will spread as doth a pesti- 
lence." 

" True, true," said^Pynchon ; " the surest way 
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is to nip it in the bud — to crush the viper while 
it's young/' 

Stephen, who was at the desk, making an entry 
of some goods he had just sold, paused in his 
writing at hearing such language. 

" I fear," said Endicott, " that we shall have 
more trouble with these errorists'than some of 
us dream of. I learn that there are a number 
of them in different parts of the colony. We 
may rest assured that they will not keep quiet. 
Their past history, as well as that of the stiff- 
necked Familists, sHows that they are not con- 
tent with holding their opinions ; but as a mat- 
ter of religious duty, they are active in making 
proselytes. Their heresy* is like the leprosy, 
very spreading and contagious. And if I could 
have my way, I would treat them as lepers were 
anciently treated — I would shut them up by them- 
selves ; or, if they ran loose, I would have tlieir 
heads shaved, their lips covered, and oblige them, 
whenever any one approached them, to cry out, 
*I am unclean, ' unclean.' They are like pro- 
lific weeds in the garden of the Lord. The 
sooner they are rooted up, tlie better will it be 
for Zion." 

" I hope," said Pynchon, " that the great Head 
of the Church will give our godly ministers 
and magistrates the wisdom that cometh from 
above, and which ife profitable to direct in every 
emergency." 

The impression made on the mind of Stephen 
by this conversation was painful. It seeilied to 
him as if he detected the spirit of Laud in the 
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remarks he had heard. If the principles whicl 
liad been expressed were to be carried out, 
lie thought they would load to scenes similar to 
those which had been acted under the direction, 
of the archbishop. He experienced special soli- 
citude for the suspected heretic, although he knew 
not who it was. 

" I think," said Dudley, addressing himself to 
Endicott, " that you had better inform tlie minis- 
ter of your suspicions immediately, and let him, 
as the priest did under the Jewish law, examine 
the supposed leper, for you know that, under the 
law, if a man was suspected of having the leprosy, 
he was brought to the priest for examination, 
and if the hair of the flesh was turned white, 
and the plague in sight was deeper than the skin 
of his flesh, the priest declared it leprosy, and the 
man was treated as unclean.* In like manner 
our minister ought to have an interview with our 
mill brother, to see whether your suspicions are 
correct — whether the hair in the plague is turned 
white, and whether the sore is more than skin 
deep." 

" Well," said Strongfaith, who had thus far 
been a silent, though^ for special reasons, a deep- 
ly-interested listener, " suppose the sore proves to 
be not only skin deep, but heart and soul deep— 
what then?" 

" What then !" echoed Endicott, with unusual 
warmth ; " why, let our godly Cotton, who is a 
skilful physician in treating diseased souls, ad- 

* I tiv, xiii. 3. 
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minister a spiritual medicine. By the application 
of a strong theological plaster he may heal the 
sore." 

** But suppose the application is unsuccessful ; 
suppose the sore is irritated, and becopies inflamed 
by the treatment ; what then ?" 

" What then ?" repeated Endicott, with ear- 
nestness : " why, I would have him brought before 
the Church, and the magistrates, and treated as 
all heretics deserve." 

A number of customers now entered the store, 
who interrupted the conversation, and the parties 
separated. 

After they had left the store, as they were 
walking slowly through the street, Endicott, 
who was walking between the other two, said in 
a low, measured tone of voice, " Do you know 
whether Strongfaith Bates is well established in 
the truth?" 

"I kndw nothing to the contrary," replied 
Pynchon. Dudley remained silent. 

" I did not like," continued Endicott, " hia 
questions, nor his manner of propounding them. 
Why is he so anxious to know how the mill 
brother would be treated if guilty, of heresy, 
unless he have a little of the bad leaven him- 
self?" 

" True, true," said Dudley ; " and why should 
he have indulged the supposition that the treat- 
ment of the minister would increase the difficulty, 
unless he was well convinced of the obstinacy of 
the case?" 

"It would not be surprising if they had had 
private conferences upon the subject." 
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" And, as birds of a feather flock togetlier, they 
probably smpathize with each other." 

"We must endeavor to ascertain the facts/' 
said Pynchon, " for the question has crossed my 
mind, more than once, Why do those who are 
known to be tainted with this heresy frequent 
Bates's store ? I should think that he had the 
custom of them from all the diflferent settlements, 
for I have seen suspicious persons there from 
Weymouth, Swansea, and Lynn ; and now I re- 
member what I had forgotten — that last week I 
took up his Bible in the store, and upon opening 
it, found that the leaves were turned to sev- 
eral passages referring to the disputed sub- 
ject." 

"Indeed!" replied Endicott, " evidence thick- 
ens. We must be on our guard, or we shall find 
these errorists will increase like -the locusts of 
Egypt." 

" Yes, and like them they will destroy every 
green thing in the garden of the Lord," added 
Dudley. " The evil must be prevented, and if it 
can be brouglTt about in no other way, we must 
use an iron rod, as we did in the case of the here- 
tical and blasphemous Gorton, and his adherents." 
This was said with emphasis. 

The parties now reached a corner of the street, 
or more properly road, where they separated ; 
each going in a different direction homeward. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A NAME EXPLAINED. 

AFTER the customers had been waited upon, 
and all had left the store, Stephen asked his 
employer what heresy was alluded to, in the con- 
versation he had just heard. 

" They call it Anabaptisra, and those who hold 
to it Anabaptists ; but that, I think, is a term of 
reproach." 

" Anabaptists ?'" said Stephen, musingly ; " and 
who are they ?" 

Anciently they were those Churches that re- 
jected the authority of the Church of Rome, 
which they regarded as a corrupt body — known 
in Scripture as " Th6 Man of Sin, Mystical Baby- 
lon — the Mother of Harlots," <fec. They regard- 
ed all ordinances administered in the Romish 
Church to be null and void, and refused to recog- 
nize them as valid — since to receive her acts as 
scriptural would be to acknowledge the organ- 
ization as scriptural, and hence all who came to 
them out of the Romish Church they baptized, 
and were on this account charged with the sin 
of Ana-baptism, (baptizing the second time,) but 
they maintain that an invalid baptism is no 
iaptismj and therefore they only Ixvptm. 
2 
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After the Reformers had come out of Rome, 
and established societies, (for Churches we cannot 
call them, since they originated from men's wis- 
dom and authority,) in which sprinkling was 
generally substituted for the only scriptural 
and primitive act Those' Churches which were 
not corrupted by Luther and Calvin from their 
primitive scriptural purity, still baptized those 
converts they received from the societies of the 
Reformers, since they looked upon them as the 
children of the Roiiilsh Church, who was the 
Mother of Harlots, since they came out of her, 
and received all their authority and ordinances 
from her ; and therefore are, and can be no more 
true Churches than the Church of Rome is.* 
These Churches were by the Reformers called 
Anabaptists. They also repudiated the baptism 
of the Church of England, because they regard- 
ed it a false Church, and its ministers anti- 
Christian ministers, for it was evidently a daugh- 
ter of Rome, and its hands and those of its 
.ministers were bathed in the blood of the saints.t 
But these Anabaptists most strenuously main- 
tained. That the doctrine of infant baptism is not 
-taught in the Scriptures — that none only but 
those who have repented of sin, and believed in 
fthe Lord Jesus Christ, ought to be baptized, and 
that the ordinance caiji be properly administered 
only by immersion." 

"But why do they call them Anabaptists?'' 



• See Bulinger, fiist. Anabap. 
t See Crosby, vol. i. p. 273. . 
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inquired Stephen, with a strong accent upon the 
first syllable of the word. 

"As explained by our minister, in a sermon 
which he preached against this people a few. 
Sabbaths ago, the word Anahaptism means re- 
baptism, or baptism again ; and it is given to 
them because they baptize or immerse those 
who have received the ordinance in their in- 
fancy, as well as to adults that have been im- 
mersed in those corrupt human societies.." 

" That is," continued Stephen, " if a person 
who has been sprinkled in infancy is afterwards 
convinced that that Was not baptism, and then 
upon his own profession of repentance and faith, 
is baptized by immersion, him they call an Ana- 
baptist." 

" Yes, precisely." 

" Do you know any of these people ?" asked 
Stephen. 

Mr. Bates paused. He knew that these peo- 
ple were objects of dislike and hatred to the 
Puritans, and would probably be proceeded 
against ecclesiastically and legally, by the Church 
and the government, and he did not wish to be 
known as one of their confidential acquaintances, 
lest that fact should become public, and he be 
called upon* to testify against them, and perhaps 
be officially censured himself. Although he knew 
that Stephen was not a member of any Church, 
yet he was ignorant of his views upon the ques- 
tion at issue between that people and the stand- 
ing order ; he therefore carelessly remarked, in 
reply to his inquiry, — 
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"Some of them come in here occasionally." " 

"Are they timid about expressing their senti- 
i^ents.'- - ; 

. " Not all. I have heard them argue here with 
some of our Church, by the hour together." 

" What is their, character ?" 

" They are honest, upright men ; firm believers 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ; conscientious; 
fearless, but perhaps a little too forward in mak- 
ing known their dissent from the doctrine of in- 
fant baptism." f ' . 

^'Are they in danger of persecution ?" 

"Why, .as to that, you heard what was said 
here a few moments ago, by those three brethren, 
from which you may draw an inference." 

" My inference, then, is," replied Stephen, in- 
stantly, "that if those three persons expressed 
the real spirit of the leading men of the colony, 
these Anabaptists will soon find themselves in 
hot water. I thought I could detect in their 
manner and tones of voice the same persecuting 
hate which I frequency saw the Episcopalians 
in my father's house exhibit towards the non- 
conformists. 0, how much cruelty was inflicted 
upon them because they would not, and could 
not with a good conscience, comply with the des- 
potic laws of the kingdom concerning religious 
matters." 

" I know all about it," replied Mr. Strongfaith 
Bates, "for I passed through the ordeal with 
my brethren, and to escape it we came to this 
uncivilized wilderness ; settled down amid »sav- 
age beasis, and more savage men, that here we 
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might enjoy our religious opinions unmolested^ by 
government." 

"And yet," said Stephen, "you are about tc 
pursue the same course agaitst these unoffending 
Baptists that you so strongly condemn when 
directed against yourselves. Is this consist- 
ent?" 

A slight smile lighted up the countenance of 
Strongfaith. He was pleased with the tenor and 
spirit of Stephen^s remark and question, and to 
draw him Into a more full commitment of him- 
self, he replied, — 

" What do you think of it ?" 

"I think of it?" said he, with considerable 
animation ; "I will tell you ;" and then, speak- 
ing more deliberately, but with no less, emphasis 
than before, he added, " If the Puritans persecute 
these people because of their difference of reli- 
gious principle and practice, they ought for ever 
to keep silent respecting the cruelties themselves 
received from the established Church at home. 
Their own course will justify the persecuting 
measures of Archbishop Laud. They will do- 
velope a similar spirit, and be in like manner 
guilty of injustice and cruelty." 

" Then you would have no sympathy with a 
Church or government which should attempt to 
crush what they believed to be religious errors, 
by severe penal enactments ?" 

" No. I go for freedom of thought." 

Mr. Bates was now relieved. He knew not 
bnt that Stephen was in symyathy with tho 
rulers, and might become an informer, and in 
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that case he was aware that in the course of time 
he would be able to m^ike disclosures of a most 
important nature, as his store was the only com- 
mon resort of these suspected citizens, who there 
expressed themselves freely. He therefore re- 
solved to make a confident of his clerk in reli-. 
gious as well as in commercial affairs, and let 
him know exactly how he stood. Stephen would 
then perceive, he thought, the best course to pur- 
sue, when any of the Church or the civil officers 
were in the store. It would make hite more at- 
tentive to what was uttfered by others, and more 
prudent in what he said himself. He according* 
ly replied, — 

" There are a considerable number amongst us 
who go for the same thing ; individuals who are 
very free, not only to think for themselves, but 
also to give utterance to their thoughts. It is 
proper that you should know, Stfephen, that these 
Baptists are scattered around in the different 
settlements, and almost all of them, are my cus- 
tomers. They come here from Rehoboth, Sxv-ansea, 
and Lynn, and as I always express a tolerant 
spirit towards them, and manifest an interest in 
their welfare, they have made quite confidant of 
nie. Indeed, I have heard them argue so fre- 
quently upon the points at issue between them 
and us, that I am not so sure they are wrong. 
Still, I am not prepared to yield tlie ground. To 
own the truth, Stephen, I am examing the whole 
subject for myself. This I have never done be- 
fore. My parents believed in the validity of in- 
fant baptism, and had it administered to all their 
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children.. The ministers under whose instruc- 
tions I have always sat repeatedly preached upon 
its iinportance. I have, therefore, taken it for 
granted, as correct. And this, I presume, is the 
case with many others. They believe in it as a 
scriptural ordinance, because their parents and 
pastors have so taught them. They have never 
examined the subject for themselves, I liave heard 
so much upon this topic recently, that my faith 
in infant sprinkling is a. little shaken, and I am 
determined to settle the matter by as thorough an 
examination of the whole ground as I am capable 
of giving it." 



CHAPTER V. 



A CLOUD GATHERING — A STORM THREATENING. 

rpHE trio of stern Puritans, who, a few days 
-L before, had, in Mr. Bates's store, expressed 
their fears respecting the spread of the Baptists, 
were, by a kind of peculiar sympathy, frequently 
driiwn together. At the close of service one 
lecture day, after Parson Cotton had preached a 
long and forcible sermon against the spread of 
heresy, they were attracted to each other, and 
away from the meeting-house together. 

"Our godly minister was graciously helped of 
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the Spirit to-day," said Endicott, commencing the 
conversation. 

"Yes, he spake the truth with great boldness 
and power," replied Dudley. 

"I could not help thinking," said Pynchon, 
" when he was pouring out his burning anathemas 
upon heretics with so much edifying earnestness 
and eloquence — I could not help thinking of 
the description of the Son of man which is given 
us in the first chapter of the Revelation, and 
especially of that part which informeth us that 
out of his mouth goeth a sharp, two-edged 
sword ; for verily the word of our parson to-day 
was quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword upon all errorists and schis- 
matics." 

" Did you notice the effect upon our brother of 
the mill?" 

" No ; he sits not within my view in the sanc- 
tuary ; but I suppose he hang his head like a 
guilty criminal hearing his sentence pronounced." 

"Far from it. His head was erect, and 
he continued looking with the greatest bold- 
ness " 

" Impudence, I should say," interrupted one of 
the others — 

"Into the minister's face, till he closed the 
sermon. No one would have suspected, from his 
appearance, that any thing said from the pulpit 
was in the least degree applicable to him. 

" That's always the^ policy of heresy. Its com- 
panions are hypocrisy and effrontery." 

" Let that be as it may," replied Dudley, " I 
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have no doubt this heresy is spreading. . Infor 
mation has reached me that some whom we little 
imagine are becoming, tainted with it. The 
obligation is becoming more and more impera- 
tive for us to arrest it by wholesome laws ; and 
unless we erect a high and strong barrier, by 
stringent enactments, it will overflow the coun- 
try like the waters of a deluge." 

" 'Tis even so. The arm of the civil power 
must be extended for the protection of the inter- 
ests of the Church. Unless this theological 
miasma be arrested, it will poison our whole com- 
munity, and defeat the object of our settlement in 
in this waste howling wilderness." 

*• You are correct. With immense labor, ex- 
pense, and self-sacrifice, we have crossed, at the 
hazard of our lives, the wide waste of three thou- 
sand miles of water, to establish a colony in the 
midst of uncleared forests and untamed savages, 
that we ^nd our children might escape not only 
the sword of persecution, but, what is worse, the 
contaminating influence of pestilent heresies. 
Self-preservation and obligation to our families 
require us to deal with these errorists. If Bap- 
tists, Familists, and other errorists be tolerated 
in the midst of us, and allowed to diff'use their 
])erniciQU3 doctrines, it will not be long before 
*Ichabod' will be written upon' the fairest 
portions of Zion, for her glory will have de- 
parted." 

" You think, then," said Pynchon, " wo must 
suppress it by law ?" 

"There is no other way," replied Dudley. 
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" If we resort to the wholesome discipline of fines, 
whippings, prisons, and banishments, we may 
purify ourselves from this contagion ; but other 
• wise it will spread as doth a canker. To con- 
nive at it will be like conniving at the weeds in 
one's garden. All they desire from the law is to 
be let alone ; but to let them alone is to let them 
grow. Let a plague, a pestilence, a conflagration 
alone " 

" Our danger is the more imminent," interrupt- 
ed Endicott, " from certain great names among us 
who greatly encourage them." 

" True ; it is one of the mysteries of Providence 
that so good, and learned, and able a man as 
Dunster should have been seduced into any of 
these errors. If he had not allowed himself to 
be blinded in this matter, he might liave con- 
tinued at the head of the college, and made 
himself a bright and a burning light for years to 
come." 

" Verily thou speakest wisely ; but his denial 
of the sacred ordinance of baptism showed, as 
the apostle saith, that * Satan had gotten the 
advantage of him.' The plague-spot was upon 
him, and it was unsafe to retain him in a position 
of so much infl^uence. He might have infected 
the whole school." 

" Strange that the first president of Harvard 
College should have been tainted with this 
heresy." 

"And not only the first, but the second also ; 
for you recollect that Chauncy has no faith in 
sprinkling, whether of the old or the young, 
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but insists that dipping, or the immersion of the 
the whole body in water, is essential to the ordi- 
nance. How absurd 1" 

"Absurd or not, as these are known to be. 
learned, men, — ^persons of note and standing 
among us, — they will have great influence in giv- 
ing currency to these dangerous heresies, and be- 
guiling unstable souls." 

*, They have done so already. Their preach- 
ing and their primte conversation have already 
led some astray. As for Dunster, prudent coun- 
sels have no effect upon him. He might have 
retained his office as president of the college, if 
he had only promised to remain silent upon hie 
favorite error. This he refused. He preferred 
to relinquish that honorable and useful position, 
rather than remain quiet upon that obnoxious 
and mischief-making dogma. If he could con- 
trol matters, never again would an infant be 
allowed to receive the sacred seal of the cove- 
nant.^' 

" If he had lived, in the days of Moses," 
added Dudley, " I suppose he would have denied 
the rite of circumcision to children, though it 
would have secured his exclusion from the tribes 
of Israel. Chauncy has shown more wisdom. 
Though he insists that immersion only is valid 
baptism, and has administered it in that mode 
to both young and old, yet he was willing to 
comply with the conditions of his office, which 
require him to. abstain from disseminating his 
sentiments on that subject. He consented to 
close his lips on doctrine, that he might have the 
opportunity of opening them for bread." 
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*'Npt entirely so, I trust. He doubtless re 
gards his present position as head of the college 
eminently favorable for usefulness. He is, there- 
fore, willing to be silent on one point, which he 
knows the ministry and the government regard 
as erroneous, that he may have the privilege of 
teaching the youth of the Church, branches in 
which we are all agreed." 

"And there is Lady Moody, too, who, is at 
Lynn. We must endeavor, if possible, to save 
her. She is an amiable, discreet, religious 
woman ; highly thought of by those who know 
her. But her conscience iS; inveigled into an 
approbation of the spreading heresy to so great 
a degree, that, like Dunster, she rejects infant 
baptism entirely. She is doing much injury to 
the Lord's heritage there ; but if she could be 
reclaimed, and all this bad leaven eradicated 
from her, she might become a useful mother in 
Israel." 

Dudley, with a long sigh, expressed the fear 
that was hopeless. Error and fanaticism were 
nearly inseparable in his view, and the latter 
always increased the strength of the former. To 
him reclamation appeared well-nigh hopeless. 
Prevention of its further spreading was, he 
thought, the true policy. "Let those who are 
already marked with the leprous spot," said he 
" go ; but let us labor to prevent the plague from 
spreading. We must make examples of some of 
tliem to deter others." 

Their conversation continued in this strain 
until they reached Mr. Bates's store, which they 
all three entered. 
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" Well," said Endicott, addressing Mr. Bates, 
"how does our brother of the mill feel, since 
he met with that signal rebuke of Divine Pro- 
vidence?" 

"Rebuke?" replied Strongfaith, not perceiv- 
ing the bearing of the question. "I did not 
know that he had received any." 

"Perhaps," said Dudley, who fully compre- 
hended the drift of the inquiry, "Brother Bates 
does not regard it as a rebuke." 

" You are too deep for me," said Bates. 

"As the water was for his drowning boy, 
who had fallen into the mill-stream," immediate- 
ly rejoined Dudley. Bates now understood them 
fully. 

"1 apprehend," said he^ "that he does not 
view that event in the same light that you 
do." 

" I see not," replied Dudley, " in what other 
light he can regard it than a solemn admoni- 
tion of him for his dangerous error. He insists 
upon it there must be a burial in water to ren- 
der baptism valid ; and has not his boy been 
buried in water nigh unto death ? Is it not an 
intimation that this tampering with sacred ordi- 
nances involves great peril ?" 

"Ay," said Pynchon, " even as the touching of 
the tottering ark o^ the covenant was a terrible 
ofifence in Uzzah, and brought down the judg- 
ment of Heaven upon his guilty head. We live 
under a milder administration, and hence our re- 
proofs are the more tender." 

Stephen now for the first time learned that 
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the brother of the mill was Eaton, and that he 
was tainted with baptistical heresies. He listen- 
ed, therefore, to the conversation with deep at- 
tention. He learned from it that from the first 
there had been some in the colony who rejected 
the popular docrine of infant baptism, and some 
who denied the validity of sprinkling. But as 
they were members of the Church, attended to 
all the usages of the Puritans, and were not for- 
ward to thrust, their opinions upon others, thej' 
had not been disturbed. But now the subject 
was receiving greater attention than ever. The 
deep and wide-spread agitation which had been 
occasioned by the sentiments and conduct of 
Roger Williams, together with the Severe treat- 
ment which he and others received, had been the 
means of directing the minds of men to the sub- 
ject. They read whatever books upon this im- 
portant topic they could find • they searched the 
Scriptures ; they conversed freely upon it, so that 
there were many occasions of debate between 
those who cherished opposite sentiments upon 
this exciting theme. The result was, that a 
number were convinced of the truthfulness of 
Baptist sentiments. Tliey refused to bring their 
children to^the Church to have them christened ; 
or if they did, it was with great rqluctance. 
Others were desirous that the ordinance should 
be administered to young and old by immersion ; 
they did not believe that any other mode was 
valid ; whilst a third class maintained not only 
the necessity of immersion, but insisted further, 
that the only proper subjects bf baptism, were 
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those who had repented of sin and believed in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This conversation opened to Stephen new 
topics of thought and inquiry, and he resolved to 
imitate the example of his employer, and make 
the question of Christian baptism a subject of 
special investigation. 

Prom this time these two inquirers after truth 
had long and frequent conversations upon this 
topic. All the passages of Scripture referring to 
it were examined and re-examined, many times. 
The arguments of the opposite parties they dis- 
cussed, and all the light which they could obtain 
they cheerfully received. Whatever books upon 
either side of the question they could find, they 
eagerly read. To their examination they added 
conscientious and earnest prayer. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CHURCH AND STATE. 

DURING this process of investigation, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which would have de- 
terred some minds from prosecuting the subject. 
A Mrs. Painter, being a member of the Church 
naturally felt solicitous that her infant should re- 
ceive -the ordinance of baptism. She suggested 
the subject to her husband ; but Mr. Painter 
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being one of Bates's customers, had for some time 
been in the habit of conversing with Strongfaith 
and Stephen upon the baptismal question, and 
had become fully convinced of tlie impropriety 
of administering itie ordinance to infants. Be- 
ing a conscientious man, he was unwilling that 
his practice should be in violation of his prin- 
ciples. His wife differed with him upon this 
subject. It was her desire that their infant child 
should be carried to the Church, and according 
to the customs of the Puritans, their receive 
the ordinance. Painter would not consent. He 
strongly insisted upon it that infant baptism was 
not a Divine ordinance, but an invention of men, 
and instead of being beneficial, or even harmless, 
was positively injurious. Frequent, and some- 
times warm, were the domestic discussions be- 
tween the two upon this subject. The wife was 
unwilling to disobey her husband, and the hus- 
band was equally unwiljing to sanction by his 
own example what he believed was a religious 
error. Parson Cotton was kept informed of all 
the births that occurred in the town. And be- 
ing a vigilant and faithful shepherd, he kept his 
eye upon all these tender lambs, to see that they 
were solemnly dedicated to God in baptism. 
He knew all the little ones in town who had re- 
ceived the seal of the covenant, and all who had 
not. The parents of these latter he did not fail 
to visit, and remind them of their duty to their 
oflfspring. Having noticed that Painter had 
delayed to bring his last child to the Church for 
the ordinance, he made the family a pastoral 
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call to ascertain the reas(^n. He was not long in 
discovering that it was owing to the influence of 
the dreadful plague of heresy which was troubling 
the colony. 

Painter frankly acknowledged that he had nO 
confidence in the ordinance of infant baptism, 
and did not believe that it was sustained by any 
scriptural evidence. This led the good pastor 
to enter into an argument with him upon the 
subject. He went over the whole gi^ound, dwell- 
ing particularly upon the Abrahamic covenant, 
and urged eVery conceivable motive to induce 
Painter to bring out his child to the ordinance. 
He was unsuccessful in producing any change in 
his opinions, or of obtaining from him a promise 
that his child should be presented for the rite. 
Painter defended his own views with consider- 
able adroitness and force. He insisted upon it 
that there was no command in the Scriptures en- 
joining it as a duty, and therefore he would not 
have his child baptiz^ed. The faithful pastor re- 
minded him that if he persisted in his heresy, 
the consequences would be painful, and he 
had better pause, and not proceed further in 
a course which he would find was strewed with 
thorns. 

" I will walk," replied Painter, " in the way 
which I believe is right, though I find it paved 
with coals of fire." 

" Be not presumptuous, brother ; remember 

you are arraying yourself against both the 

Church and the civil power. To endure the keen 

edge of the sword of state, and the dreadful 

2* 
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anathemas of Zion, you will find to be no easy 
service." 

To this threat, which Painter knew was based 
upon truth, he firmly replied, — 

" My trust is in God. I "believe that his grace 
will be sufficient for me." 

After a few words of sympathy and consola- 
tion to the mother, and an exhortation to her to 
remain firm in the truth, the parson patted the 
cheeks of the little infant sitting in its mother's 
lap, and took his departure. 

A recollection of the sermon which he had 
preached a shoi-t time before, in which he had, 
with great cogency of reasoning and energy of 
manner, urged the importance of vigilance to 
detect the germs of heresy, and destroy them 
before they had time to grow, strengthened his 
determination to bring this case before the Church 
at Boston, and have it settled, so that all others, 
who were in danger of being afiected by the same 
error, might know what to expect, in cas^ they 
caught the contagion. 

At the next meeting of the Church, the defec- 
tion of Brother Painter was presented. The 
matter was solemnly considered. Some were in 
favor of immediate exclusion ; others urged for- 
bearance, and the desirableness of making efforts 
to persuade him to abandon his foolish and dan- 
gerous error. These latter counsels prevailed, 
and the pastor and two of the elder brethren 
were appointed to labor with him, and endeavor 
to convince him of the truth, and keep him in the 
bosom of the Church. 
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.These Church ofl&cials were faithful to their 
duty. They visited Painter, sometimes together, 
at other times alone, and had with him loxig con- 
versations. But they made not the slightest im- 
pression on his mind. Neither could they per- 
suade him to say that his child might be baptized, 
provided that would insurp him against ecclesias- 
tical censure. 

" No, rather than consent to what I believe 
to be an unscriptural and injurious practice, I 
will suffer any censures the Church can pass 
upqn me. I have nothing to fear if I do what I 
think is right, but every thing if I do what I be- 
lieve is wrong." 

Finding it impossible to convince him of his 
error, or even persuade him to consent to the 
sprinkling of his child, his case, was brought be- 
fore the Church for final action, and he was 
formally excommunicated for heresy, and for a 
contempt of tli,e ordinance of God. 

This act not only excluded* him from the pri- 
vileges of the Church — it also disfranchised 
him. For it was a law of Massachusetts at that 
time, that none but members of the Church should 
be entitled to the rights and immunities of free- 
men. Consequently, Painter could no longer 
take part in the affairs of the colony, nor even 
vote for officers. 

His' case, however, was not allowed to rest 
here. This refusal of a poor mra to hJive Ids 
child sprinkled was deemed a subject of too 
great magnitude to escape the vigilance " of the 
powers, that be." Civil government was invoked 
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to protect the interests of the €hurch ; an J jmor 
Painter was brought by a legal warrant before 
the court to answer for the great misdemeanor 
of refusing to perform a religious ceremony 
which his conscience and judgment both taught 
him was wrong. It was nowise difficult to find 
sufficient evidence to convict him. After the 
facts were all known, the court, with formal dig- 
nity, interposed its authority, and ordered Pain- 
ter to have his child baptized. He, however, 
was no more disposed to obey this order of 
court, and conform to Puritan usage, than ♦his 
judges were to obey the "orders of council," 
which required conformity to the Church of Eng- 
land. In his defence, he maintained that the 
sprinkling of infants was an unchristian ordi- 
nance, and consequently carried with it no obli- 
gation whatever. He was conscientiously op- 
posed to it, and he would not violate his 
conscience to please any court or escape any 
penalty on earth. 'The august tribunal before 
whom he was brought, deemed this a matter of 
such great magnitude as to require the infliction 
of a healthful punishment, lest their leniency 
might encourage others, and thus increase the 
heresy ; they therefore passed sentence that he 
should be publicly whipped. 

At the appointed time, this theological crim- 
inal was taken to the public whipping-post, there 
bound, and in the presence of a multitude cruelly 
whipped, hecafme he refused to have his infant 
sprinkled ! 

He endured the brutal infliction with great 
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fortitude, and at the close, though faint and 
trembling from the effects, he thanked God for 
the grace and strength by which he had been sus- 
tained under the painful ordeal. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EFFECTS OP PERSECUTION. 

THE public whipping of Mr. Painter created no 
small stir in the colony. There were tliose 
who fully approved the deed, and who consider- 
ed it a truly politic, as well as just procedure. 
Others, though they regarded Painter as in great 
error, and justified his exclusion from the Church, 
yet judged his punishment at the whipping-post 
to be both cruel and unwise ;'a third class, who 
differed from "the standing order" on various 
points^ considered the measure as a piece of 
tyrannical persecution, and had their sympathies 
deeply enlisted on behalf of the sufferer ; whilst 
a fourth class, embracing those who were in- 
clined to Baptist sentiments, instead of having 
their heretical tendeucies corrected by this ex- 
hibition of ecclesiastical cruelty, were more 
firmly resolved than ever to adhere to what they 
believed was right. ' Intelligence of this punish 
ment was soon circulated throughout the colo- 
nies, showing to all what they must expect, in 
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case they difiered in opinion or practice from the 
Congregational standard. 

The effect of this upon Stephen and his .em- 
ployer was, to make them more open and bold 
in the expression of any opinions they cherished 
which were not in harmony with' the standing 
order. Especially were they more free to con- 
verse upon the subject of baptism. Many and 
loiig were the arguments which they had with 
different individuals upon this exciting theme — 
some of whom strenuously opposed them, while 
others were greatly moved by their arguments. 
Neither Mr. Bates nor Stephen was at this time 
fully converted to the sentiments of the Baptists. 
They were merely inquirers upon the subject, 
though it must be confessed that the further they 
examined it, the more did they lean to the side 
of the heresy. The more they became acquaint- 
ed with the arguments of the Baptists, and with 
their method of interpreting Scripture, the 
deeper became the impression upon their minds 
that this persecuted people were on the side 
of truth. 

There was one point, howevef , on which Mr. 
Bates could not obtain satisfactory information. 
Although he was a man of strong mind, a clear 
thinker, and sound reasoner, yet he had not been 
favored with a liberal education, and was ignor- 
ant of the ancient languages. It seemed to him 
that a knowledge of the meaning of the orig- 
inal Greek word, which, in the English version 
of the Bible was rendered "baptize,''^ was of great 
importance. 
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. If I only knew," said he to Stephen, in one 
of the frequent conversations he wa^ accustomed 
to have with his clerk, " how the Greeks, in the 
days of the Saviour, understood the word which 
is translated * baptize,' it would afford me not 
only relief, but great assistance." 

" Yoti know what the Baptists themselves say 
upon the subject 1" 

" Yes ; but many of them are no more learned 
than myself, and what they assert they have 
received second-banded," and therejore cannot 
vouch foi' its accuracy. What I want is, for 
some one well acquainted with the ancient lan-. 
guages, to tell me the meaning of the original 
word ' baptize,' " 

" Why not ask the president of Harvard Col- 
lege ?" said Stephen. 

*' True ; I did not think of that. Prcsiderit 
Ohauncy is admitted by all to be a very learned 
man, and is as competent to give information upon 
this subject, as any man in the new, or the old 
world." 

The next day a small boat, with two men, was 
seen crossing Charles River, from Boston to 
Cambridge. At that time the appearance of the 
river and the country was widely different from 
that which now greets the eye. Instead of the 
numerous bridges which now span the stream for 
,the accommodation of cars, carriages, and foot 
passengers, it was all open. Not a bridge had 
been erected, not a pile for the purpose driven. 
Instead of large cities and towns presenting 
themselves in every direction, the banks of the 
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river, and the islands of the harbor/ with the 
shores of ttie bay, were covered with green. 
Dense forests, beautifully rolling hills, or fertile 
plains, variegated with a few small villages, with 
here and there a cluster of Indian wigwams, com- 
pleted the picture. Now and then an Indian 
might be seen paddling his light bark canoe across 
the water, or pausing in the middle of the stream, 
engaged in fishing. 

When the boat reached the shore of Cambridge, 
at a point not far from the present termination 
of Harvard street, one of the men Jjft it, and 
walked towards ttie college ; the other, who was 
tlie owner of the craft, remained to^ prevent it 
from being stolen by the Indians. The first, who 
was no other than Mr. Bates on his way to Pre- 
sident Chauncy, was soon concealed by the thick 
underbrush which covered the land. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PRIVATE CONVERSATION — GREEK AUTHORS CON- 
SULTED — SOME. LEARNED OPIFIONS. 

AFTER walking about a mile from the place 
where he left his companion with the boat, 
Mr. Bates arrived at the residence of President 
Chauncy. 
After indulging for a few moments in some 
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passing remarks upon the weather, the country, 
and the general health of the colony, Mr. Bates 
informed the president that he had come over 
to have a few minutes' particular conversation 
upon a subject in which he was greatly inter- 
ested. 

**Any assistanca I <?an consistently render, you 
shall cheerfully be given," said Chauncy. 

Mr. Bates then informed him of his troubles of 
mind respecting baptism. 

^*Ah," said the president, with a peculiar ex- 
pression of countenance, in which seriousness and 
pleasantry appeared to be equally blended, '' did 
you not know that this is a proscribed subject 
with me?" 

" I knew," said Strongfaith, " that it was the 
desire of those who called you to your present 
honored »and responsible position, that you should 
not publicly preach what you conscientiously be- 
lieved was the truth of God." 

^'Do you mean to signify,'^ asked Chauncy, 
" that your impression was, that they expect me 
to preach or teach what I do not believe is 
truth ?" at the same time rising and closing the 
door of the room, which answered the double 
purpose of chamber and study, that outer ears 
might not catch the conversation. 

**By no means. X They are too upright and 
honorable to ask you to practice such public 
hypocrisy." 

" You do well to say timt. The ministers and 
the government of the colony are noble-minded, 
godly men, who detest dckxeption, especially 
3 
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the discharge of the sacred fanctions of the gos- 
pel ministry. True, they- do not wish me to 
propagate among the students and people what 
they are pleased to regard as my peculiar senti- 
ments. But their tongue would cleave to the 
roof of their mouth before they would ask me to 
inculcate any doctrine which they knew I re- 
garded as erroneous." 

" I simply meant to say, in what I have just 
uttered, that I knew- you were expected to keep 
silent upon a certain subject in which you be- 
lieve " 

"And yet," said the president, interrupting 
him, "upon that very subject you wish me to 
break silence." 

This remark placed Mr. Bates in an unplea- 
sant dilemma. Conscious of entire rectitude in 
the object of his visit, he was pained at the 
thought of being suspected of a dishonorable 
motive. With the confession which he had just 
made, especially as coupled with the rejoinder 
of Chauncy, he saw there was enough to excite 
such suspicion, and he feared that he had tres- 
passed upon the good nature of the president too 
far. The subject now presented itself in a new 
light to him. Although he came as an honest 
inquirer, he was not certain of the propriety of 
coming even in that capacity. He began to feel 
that it was an extremely delicate thing to ask so 
important a personage as the president of a 
college a question touching a subject on which 
silence was a condition of his retaining his pre- 
sidency. Besides, fearing that he was sinking 
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in the estimation of Chauncy, he wa^ also losing 
his own self-respect. Yet below all this was 
another element which mingled with his experi- 
ence ; it was a feeling of independence arising 
from his conscious integrity, by which he was 
convinced that there was no reason for losing his 
self-respect, and that, by developing the purity 
of his intention to the president, he would rise 
also in Chauncy's esteem. These conflicting 
feelings of his heart alternated with each other, 
almost'as rapidly as the lights and shadows cast 
upon the ceiling of the study by the interrupted 
reflections of the sun's rays froin the troubled 
surface of the river. 

In a moment a new idea occurred to him, 
which assisted in extricating him from his em- 
barrassing position. "I will converse with Iiim 
as a scholar instead of a theologian," thought 
he ; "perhaps he- may then view the object of 
my visit more favorably.'^ So soon as this 
thought had distinctly formed itself in his mind, 
he said, though in a somewhat hesitating manner, 
" Regarding you, sir, as a man of learning, well 
skilled in the ancient languages, I liave come 
to ask you the meaning of a certain Greek 
word, which is found repeatedly in the New 
Testament." 

"0, ah, yes — I understand — you come to me 
as one of the faculty of'this seat of learning, to 
ask me a question in philology; that alters the 
matter entirely ;" and the good president letting 
both hands fall upon his knees, pushed back his 
great arm chair, raised himself in a more erect 
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position, and appeared as much relieved as was 
Bates himself. "Philology," continued he, "is 
a legitimate subject of investigation. To trans- 
late the ancient languages, and especially those 
in whi€h the Holy Ghost spake to prophets and 
apostles, is to me a -precious privilege. I see 
not how any one can make it a ground of com- 
plaint. What word is it that you wish to have 
rendered ?" 

"It is that word Which expresses the act of 
baptizing," said Strongfaith. 

"As a philologist, my reply is, that the word 
which, in the New Testament, expresses the act 
of baptism, is always the Greek word * baptjzo,' 
the first meaning of which is to immerse, dip, 
plunge, or o^verwhelm ; and its secondary sense — 
if it may be said to have one — implies immer- 
sion — as washing, because done by immersion." 

"How are we to know," asked Strongfaith, 
" when the word is used in its primary, and when 
in its secondary significations ?" 

" We learn it from the nature of the subject 
in connection with which the word is used. The 
general rule in the translation of one language 
into another is always to give a word its primary 
signification, unless such signification is incon- 
gruous with the context, or with the nature of 
the subject." 

" Pardon me," continued Bates ; " but as I wish 
to have this matter made as plain as possible, 
let me ask if this is what you mean — when I 
read any passage in any author where the word 
* baptize^ occurs, I must give to that word the 
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meaning of immersion, unless such meaning is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the context." 

"Precisely so. That you may understand 
the matter clearly, I will show you some 'in- 
stances of the use of tlie word from the ancient 
authors." 

The president- rose from his large leather-bot- 
tomed arm-chair, and opened the dark door of 
what Bates had supposed was a large closet, 
or wardrobe, but which, when opened, he per- 
ceived, was well filled with books. It was his 
library. 

Chauncy stooped down, and took from the 
lowest self a large jblio volume, bound in what 
appeared to be dried parchment or sheep-skin. 
Seating himself in his arm-chair, he carefully 
opened the volume, saying, " This is a valuable 
edition of that old Greek author, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, who will inform us how baptize was used in 
the days of Christ, for he wrote in the first cen- 
tury, before Christ. I will read from it into 
English two or three passages where the word 
' baptize,' in some of its grammatical forms, 
occurs ; but instead of translating that word, I 
will* use * baptize,' and yourself will readily see 
how it should be rendered. The first is the 
account of a confusion of a fleet of vessels ; it 
is as follows : ' The admiral's vessel being bap- 
tized, the armament was thrown into great dis- 
order.' " 

"He doubtless means," said Strongfaith, "that 
the admiral's vessels were sunk, and that tliis cir- 
cumstance threw the fleet into great confusion." 
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Turning over a few pages, he read another : 
** *Most of the land animals that are overtaken by 
the river, (that is, in time of a freshet,) being bap- 
tized, perish/ '^ 

"Surely, * being baptized' in that passage," 
said Bates, " must mean being overwhelmed, or 
sunk ; for how otherwise could the animals 
perish." 

" Take another," said the president, opening 
the heavy volume at another place, and reading 
— " * The ri\»er rushing down with an impetuous 
current, baptized many, (that is, of the soldiers,) 
and carried them away as they were swimming 
with their arms.' How would you understand 
their being * baptized' in that passage ?" 

"I think," said Strongfaith, "it means that 
they were overwhelmed by the rushing waters." 

The president now replaced this book, and 
took down another, somewhat thicker, aad bound 
in dark-colored leather, with two large brass 
clasps. 

"This contains," said he, "the lives of many 
ancient warriors and philosophers, written by 
the laborious and learned Plutarch." He placed 
it upon a small reading stand with three crook- 
ed legs, the top of which was in imitation of an 
open book, and having found the passage he 
wanted, he read as follows : " In this whole com- 
pany there was not to be seen a bucklei- a hel- 
met, or a. spear ; but instead of them, cups, nagons, 
and goblets. These the soldiers baptized in 
huge vessels of wine, and drank to each other.'' 
Then pausing, he asked Strongfaith what act he 
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supposed waa indicated by the word * baptized^ 
in that passage. 

" Undoubtedly dipping," was the reply. *'They 
dipped out the wine with their cups and goblets, 
and th^n drank it." 

" Here is another instance in this same author 
— it reads as follows : * Even now, many of the 
weapons of the barbai-ians, bows, helmets, frag- 
ments of iron, breast-plates, and swords are found 
baptized in the mud, though it is almost two hun- 
dred years since the battle.' What do you think 
is meant by ' baptized' in that passage ?" asked 
the president. 

" I think the writer means to say that these 
weapons were buried in the mud." 

** Certainly ; and this idea of burying is ex- 
pressed by the word * baptized.' Here is Poly- 
bius, who wrote a little over one hundred and 
fifty years before Christ. He says, speaking of 
the army wading through water, * The foot sol- 
diers passed with difficulty baptized up to their 
breasts,' (iii. c, 72.) Have you any doubt as to 
•^its meaning here ?" 

" I have waded neck deep," said Bates, " and I 
am sure I was immersed to the neck." 

" Veil, here is Strabo, a Greek, who was born 
only about nineteen years after Christ, who used 
the term in the same sense. Speaking of Alex- 
ander's soldiers marching through the tide, be- 
tween the mountain Climax and the sea, says they 
were baptized up to the middle, (xiv. p. 982.) 
And speaking of a lake in Sicily, he says, 
* Things which otherwise will not swim, do not 
baptize in the lake but float like wood.' 
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*And of a rivulet of Cappadocia, whose 
waters are so buoyant, that if an arrow is thrown 
in, it will hardly be baptized in tliem/ 
-" " And in another place of tlie asphaltic lake 
Sirbon, the bitumen of which floats on top, be- 
cause of the nature of the water, which admits 
no diving ; for if a man goes into it lie cannot be 
baptized, but is forcibly kept above/ " 

*' You have entirely satisfied us on this point," 
said Bates. 

** But allow me to add one more," said Chauncy. 
" Let us now refer to a famous old Jewisli writer, 
who lived in the days of the Emperor Vespasian, 
and was present at the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, his general. In giving an account of 
the storm that overtook that unfaithful prophet, 
Jonah, Josephus says, * that the sailors were not 
willing to cast the prophet overboard, until the 
ship was just going to be baptized.' How do 
you understand that ?" asked the president in his 
usual professional style, as though Bates was one 
of his pupils. 

" I understand him to say that those mariners 
hesitated about casting Jonah into the sea, until 
the vessel was just going to sink in the waves." 

"Very good. Here is a similar use of the 
word," said he, as he opened the book in another 
place. " Speaking of a certain city,'he says, * The 
inhabitants left it as people swim away from a 
ship which is being baptized.' " 

"Surely, he can mean nothing more than a 
sinking ship," replied Bates. Will you consider 
me presuming if I ask you as a scholar, if you 
have ever met with a Greek author who lived 
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about the time of Christ, who, in a solitary in- 
stance uses baptizoy literally, or figuratively, in 
the^ense of to sprinkle or to pour upon." 

" As a scholar I answer you, I never have, and 
I have examined them extensively and intelligent- 
ly. They no more lise haptizo in the sense of 
rantizo, than we do sprinkling for immersing." 

" One more question seems pertinent to me, I 
understand that the Old Testament is also in 
Greek, can you produce a passage in which bap- 
tizo is used, where all agree that there was an 
immersion ?" 

" I understand that you ask me as a scholar ?" 

" Certainly, certainly, we know you may not 
teach theology in this place, or religious views 
contrary to those of the Church." 

" Well, ray friend, I can find a passage that 
informs us of a man who baptized himself seven 
times in the very river in which Christ was 
baptized," and taking down the Septuagint, he 
read the llth verse of; the 5th chapter of 2 
Kings. 

*^*And Naaman went down and, ^^ebaptizato 
en too Jordane eptakis" — translated by James^ 
translators very properly — dipped Idmself in 
Jordan seven times.' I would call your atten- 
tion to the striking fact, that precisely the same 
words are used to record the baptism of the 
multitude by John in Matt. iii. 6, except that 
the verb is plural instead of singular — ^you can see 
its form" — ^pointing out the Greek words, ebap- 
tizonto en too Jordane. 

" I think it very clear," said Bates, ' from this 
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that if it is granted that Naaman dipped himselE 
that John dipped the multitude and the Saviour, 
and equally clear to my mind that the Saviour 
commanded his disciples and ministers in all 
ages to administer baptism by the same act to 
which he himself submitted, and by which all his 
apostles were baptized." 

" You are at liberty to draw your own con- 
clusions. I pronounce your reasomng logical." 

Various other Greek authors were taken down 
by the president, and extracts read from them, 
in which the word " baptizo" occurred, and which 
Mr. Bates saw, unlearned as he was, should be 
translated "immerse, overwhelm," or by some- 
thing equivalent. 

" Sometimes," said the president, " the word is 
used metaphorically, and sometimes hyperbolical- 
ly, and then it must be understood according to 
the rules for the interpretation of such use of 
language. A little common sense is a great help 
in such cases. These uses of the word, however, 
do not nullify the fact that its primary and com- 
mon meaning is to immerse, or dip." 

Here are a few out of many examples . 

"Aristotle, De Mirabil. Ausc. speaks of a say- 
ing among the Phenicians, that there were cer- 
tain places, beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
which, tohen it is ebb tide, are not overflowed 
(jMT^ ^anTi^ead-ac)^ but at full-tide are overflowed 
{xaraxXu^^ea&ac) ] which word is here used as an 
equivalent for ^arrriC^ead^ac. 

" Heliodorus, ^thiop. Lib. IV., p. 192, When 
midnight lias overwhelmed {k^dnrc^ov) tJie city 
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ivith sleep: Lib. II. 3, overwhelmed {^e^caz- 
Tcaniuo)^) by misfortune. See also IV. 20. V. 16. 

" Clemens, Alex. Paed. II. p. 182, By intoxica- 
tion overwhelmed (J^anriC^ofjLevoi;) unto sleep. 

" Plato, Conviv. p. 176, / myself am one of 
those wlio were drenched or overwhelmed 
{fie^anreafdvcou) yesterclay, viz., with wine. In 
another place: Saving overwhelmed (/9a;rr/<7«<7a) 
Alexander ivith much ivine. Buthydem. p. 277, 
ed. Heindorf, A youth overwhelmed (^anTc^ofiz- 
vov), viz., with questions. 

" Lncian, Tom. III. p. 81, He is like one dizzy 
and overwhelmed {pe^a7ZTC(Tjuii^w)^ viz., with 
wine ; used like our vulgar word fuddled. 

" Josephus, Ant. X. 9. 4 ; Seeing him in this 
condition and overwhelmed {^e^anrcafihov) by 
excessive drinkikg into shamdessne^s and sleep. 

"Philo Judaeus, Vol. II. p. 478, Iknoiv some, 
whOy when they ectsily become intoxicated, before 
they are entirely overwhelmed (Trph reXsco^ ^arr- 
Tca&TjvaS), viz., with wine. 

"Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphone, p. 
313 : ^s^aTTTcafiiuo^ &iiaprcm(:, overwhelmed loith 
sins. 

** Plutarch, Tom. VI. p. 30, The soul is nourish- 
ed by moderate labors, but is overwhelmed (/?«;r- 
tI^btcu) by excessive ones. In his Moralia, Tom. 
III. p. 1504, he speaks of Galba as biphjiiaac 
^s^aTrua/iipoi^, OVERWHELMED toith debts. In 
0pp. VIII. p. 345, he says : feo rcoi^ Trpay/idvcDv 
^arcu^oiiivovi:, overwhelmed ivith business. 
. " Chrysostom, a& quoted by SuJcer, Thes. Ecc. 
L p, &23, ^T^b ui&r}(: ^aTzrca&r^yac. to he OVER- 
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WHELMED mlthwine; — overwhelmed {^anrc^o/ne^ 
j^oc) ^ith innuineroMe cares ; — Jtaving the rnind 
overwhelmed (^e^ai:zt<T[xeyov) ivith a multitude 
of cares; overwhelmed {^(mTc^ofituoc) on aU 
sides by the many waves of business ; — immerged 
{^e^aKzeafjihoQ) in malignity, — Justin Martyr: 
overwhelmed {^aTZTca^eit:) in drunkenness" 

" I am fully satisfied on this point," said Bates, 
" but allow me to ask whether learned men gen- 
erally admit that this is its original significa- 
tion?" 

"As to that, I am willing that they should 
speak for themselves. Having investigated this 
word historically as well as philologically," con- 
tinued the learned president, " I have had occa- 
sion to consult the opinions of others, and there- 
fore can turn at once to the volume and the 
page where their decision is recorded." During 
the utterance of this language, he crossed the 
room, and reached from his library a volume 
which had the appearance of being greatly 
used. 

" This is a work of Calvin, the eminent Gene- 
van divine. In it I find the following passage, 
distinguished both for its clearness and strength.'' 
He then read as follows : " The very word ' bap- 
tize,^ however, signifies to immerse ; and it la 
certain that immersion was the practice of the 
ancient Church.' You can have no doubt as to 
what was his opinion." 

^* I think not," replied Strongfaith, 

"Hear, now, what Martin Luther, the great 
reformer, says." Opening a volume of Luther's 
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works, he read as follows : " ^ The term " bap- 
tism" is a Greek word* It may be rendered a 
dipping, as when we dip something in water, 
that it may be entirely covered with water. 
And though that custom be quite abolished 
among the generality, (for neither do they en- 
tirely dip children, but only sprinkle them with 
a little water,) nevertheless they ought to be 
wholly immersed, and presently to be drawn out 
again-. For the etymology seems to require it." 

After replacing Luther upon the shelf, the pre- 
sident recrossed the room, and took from his 
study table a smaller volume, which had quite a 
fresh appearance. " IJere," said he, " is a book 
written by a learned piofessor from the north of 
Holland. His name is Witsius. I was just 
looking it over as you came in f and then turn- 
ing over a few leaves, said, " He uses the follow- 
ing language : * It cannot be denied that the 
native signification of the word *' baptize'' is to 
plunge, to dip.' Hear, also, what Vitringa says: 
' The act of baptizing is the immersion of be- 
lievers in water. This expresses /the force of 
the word. Thus also it was administered by 
Christ and his apostles.' I could quote to you 
various other authors who bear similar testimony 
to the meaning of the word." 

^^But xMd the early Christians midersktnd the 
word to mean immersion^ ixnd did they so repre* 
sent it in their practice ?" said Bates. 

" I wiU give you a few instances," and going 
to the shelves he selected an armful of old musty 
books, and read out these examples ; 
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•* Barnabas, who lived in tlie second century, 
says : * We descend into the water and come out 
of it.' Ep. c. 11, 

" Hermas, Pastor, 3. * Men descend into the 
water bound to death, but ascend out of it sealed 
to life/ Augusti , 7, 77, after quoting the pas- 
sage at length, adds : * this passage contains dis- 
tinct evidence of the custom of imniersionJ 

"Justin Martyr, (a. d. 155,) in giving the 
pagans a general account of Christian doctrines 
and practices, says : * Those who believe are 
led to some place tohere there is tvater, and then 
bathe in the water J In his Questio, 13, 7, he 
says : * We represent our Lord's sufferings and 
resurrection by baptism in a pool — xoXoii^dpaJ 

"There can be no doubt what is meant by 
bathing in a pool, or swimming-place, in such a 
manner as to represent the death and resurrec- 
tion of Clirist. This is not the descriptioii of 
any one case of baptism, but a universal descrip- 
tion. 

" TcrtuUian, (a. d. 198), says : * We are im- 
mersed in water' (mergimur, in another passage 
mergitamur) : — * let down into the water and 
dipped' (tinctus) : — ^Peter immersed (tinodt) in 
the Tiber; *it is one thing to be sprmMed 
(aspergi) by the violence of the waves in a boat, 
and another to be dipped (tingui) in a religious 
ordinance ;' * it is indifferent whether one is bap- 
tized in the sea or in a pool, in a river or foun- 
tain, in a lake or the bed of a river/ The flood 
he calls * the baptism of the world ;' — * we little 
fishes are born in the water.' ,This expression, 
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and tlje * tower' of Hermas, which can be en- 
tered only * through the water/ wc should sup 
pose, were they not in Latin, were the sayings of 
some of our progenitors. He makes no allusion 
to sprinkling, but expresses immersion by almost 
every Latin word that could be used. 

"Apostolic Constitutions, Lib. 3, c. 17. * Bap- 
tism relates to the death of Christ : the water 
answers to the grave {ai^raafyjc:)) the immersion 
(xaraduac^) represents our dying with him : the 
emersion {ai^adoac(:) our rising with him.' 

" These were supposed to have been written in 
the first century. 

" Clement of Alexandria, Mystagog." 2. * You 
were led to a bath, as Christ was conveyed to the 
sepulchre, and were thrice immersed, to signify 
Christ's three days' burial.' Clement wrote in 
year 204.* 

" Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 17. * He who is 
immersed in water and baptized, is surrounded 
with water on all sides' — izavxaicod^v. And Cat. 
Mystag. 2. *As in the night, so in immersion, as 
if it were night, you can see nothing.' 

"Basil the Great, De Spiritu Sancto, 15. *By 
three immersions we represent the death of 
Christ ;■ — * the bodies of those that are baptized 

* Trine immersion of the rwkod candidate was the earliest cor- 
ruption of baptism. Professor Stuart very justly says, "The 
argument io be deduced from it, in respect to immersion, is^ot 
at all diminished. iVay, itii stt^engthened. For if such a violation 
of decency was submitted to, in order that baptism might be per 
formed as the Church thought it should be, it argues that bap- 
tizing by immersion was considered as a rite not to be dispensed 
with. — Siuart on Baptism^ p, 151. 

J. R. G. 
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are, as it were, buried in water^ {ei^dajrTSToc zip 
6dau). -He wrote in the year 870. 

" Gregory Nyssen, Be Bap. Christi. ' Coming 
to the water we conceal (exxfjuTtrofiei^) ourselves 
in it, as tlo? Saviour concealed himself in the 
earth.' And Orat. Cat. 35. * Being thrice 
overwhelmed in the water and again raised from 
it, we imitate the burial and resurrection of 
Christ.' Again : 'All tlie dead are buried under 
ground, instead of which, water is used in bap- 
tism.' He wrote in the year 380. 

" Chrysostom, 25, Hom. on John, often quoted. 

* When our heads enter the water, as a tomb, the 
old man is buried, and plunging down is wholly 
concealed all at once' — xcu xazadix^ xazcoxpuTzreruc 
bAo<: xadaTTo^, Horn. 17. ./ Our Lord delivered 
to his disciples one baptism by three immersions. 
This author was a learned Greek, and wrote in 
the year 400. 

"Theodoret on Rom. vi. 4. * Baptism is a 
type of our Lord's death ;' and on Heb. vi. 2. 

* In holy baptism we receive tlie type of the re- 
surrection.' A. D. 440. 

" Theophylact on Col. iii. 1. ' Baptism typifies 
by immersion the death, by emersion the resur- 
rection of Christ.' A. D. 700. 

" John Damascene, Lib. 4, c. 9. " Baptism re- 
presents {drjXdt) tlie death of our Lord,'—* it is 
a type (rf>;roc) of his death ;' — ' the first baptism 
was the flood ;" — * the old man was entirely buried 
in the water.' a. d. 700. 

"Ambrose, De Sacramentis, 2, 7. 'You im- 
mersed yourself {mersisti), i.e., you were buried.' 
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The words variously employed by him 'to desci*ibe 
tfie act are, immergo, hnmerslo, emerslo, niergOy 
ascendens de /ow^e, and the like, but he never uses 
those which mean to sprinkle, and he wrote in 
the year 370. 

" Dionysius Areopag. De Eccl. Hierarchia, 2. 
*The total concealment in water (-^ dc doaro^ 
bXr/c/j xaku(/'e^) fitly represents Christ's deatli and 
l)urial.' A. n. 500. 

"Leo, Bishop of Rome, Dccret. 9. 'Trine 
immersion represents the three days' burial of 
Christ.' A. D. 500. 

" Council of Toledo, held in 633. ' The im- 
mersion in water (in aquis mersio) is, as it were, 
the descent to Hades, and the emersion from the 
i^^ater, the resurrection.' 

" I presume these are enough — all historians 
agree that immersion was the practice of the first 
centuries." 

" Certainly, I hope I am neither so slow to 
apprehend or unwillmg to believe, but these 
' things being so, how ^me immersion to be laid 
aside, and sprinkling substituted in its place." 

" I submit no opinion, but I can read you a 
passage out of an old Catholic author. This is 
a volume of the works of that celebrated French 
orator, Bossuet, Archbishop of Meaux. I will 
read a few paragraphs to. you as it is in French : 

" *In fine, we read not in the Scripture that 
\\ baptism was otherwise administered tlian by im- 
mersion ; and we are able to make it appear by 
the acts of councils, and by tlie ancient rituals, 
that for thirteen hundred year& baptism was 
3* 
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thus administered throughout the whole Church, 
as far as was possible.' 

"'The very word used in the rituals to ex- 
press the action of the godfathers and god- 
mothers, saying, they lift tip the child from the 
baptismal font J is sufficient to show that the child 
was plunged in it. 

"'Though these are incontestable truths, yet 
neither we nor tJiose of the pretended reformed 
religion hearken to the Anabaptists, who hold 
immersion to be essential and indispensable ; nor 
have either tJiey or ice feared to change this dip- 
ping (as I may say) of the whole body, into a 
bare aspersion or infision on one part of it. No 
other reason of this alteration can be rendered, 
than that this dipping is not of the substance of 
baptism ; and those of the pretended reformed 
religion agreeing witli us in this, the first prin- 
ciple Ave have laid down is incontestable.' 

"And in another place, Mesus Christ (says he) 
has ordered to dip, as we have often observed. 
We have also taken nojjfc, that he was baptized 
in this form, that his a^stles practiced it, and 
that it loas continned in the Ghurch dozen to the 
twelfth and thirteenth ages; and yet baptism 
given only by infusion is admitted, without any 

difficuly, ON THE SOLE AUTHORITY OF THE ROMISH . 

Church.' ^ 

" ' Experience has shown that all the attempts 
of the reformed to confound the Anabaptists bjf ^ 
the Scripture, have bedn weak ; and therefore'* 
they are at last obliged to allege to them the 
practice of tlie Church. We see in their Disci- 
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pline, at the end of the eleventh chapter, the 
form of receiving adult persons into their com- 
munion, wliere they make the proselyted Ana- 
baptist acknowledge that the baptism of infants 
is founded on Scripture, and on the perpetual 
practice of the Church, Wlien the pretended 
reformed believe they have the word of God 
very expressly on their side, they are not wont 
to build on the perpetual practice of the Church. 
But in this case, because, the Scripture furnishes 
them with nothing by which they are able to 
stop the mouths of the Anabaptists, it was neces- 
sary tp rely on somewhat else, and at the same 
time to confess that in these matters the per- 
petual practice of the Church is of inviolable 
authority/ 

"You can draw your own conclusions upon 
the authority of this learned Roman Catholic 
archbishop. His statement is sustained by other 
learned Catholics, and is incontestible." 

"Then, my conclusion comes of itself. The 
Romish Church, which is represented in Scrip- 
ture as the Man of Sin, who presumes to change 
times and laws, has laid his hands upon Chris- 
tian baptism, and changed the act from immer- 
sion to sprinkling or pouring upon, and the 
reformers sanctioned the change by adopting it 
into their practice." 

" You violate no rule of logic in your process 
of reasoning," said Chauncy, " but it is now my 
hour for dinner. Stay with me and dine, and 
if you wish we can resume this conversation." 

This kind invitation Bates declined. He had 
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obtained all he came for, and was now desirous 
to depart. They walked together to the front 
door of the house, conversing as they went, and 
then respectfully took leave of each other. Bates 
had withdrawn from the house but a few steps 
before Chauncy called after him — 

" Hold ; here is one other historical fact of too 
much importance for you not to consider. And 
tliat has reference to the practice of the Greek 
Church. The Greeks, of course, understand 
their own language. Now, it is a significant 
fact that the Greek Church has for ages been 
in tlie habit of administering baptism by im- 
mersion, because they understand that to be the 
meaning of the word. Where can we find better 
umpires ?" 

"A single question more," said Bates, " which 
I meant to have a'sked before. Did not the 
Greeks have words which signified to sprinkle 
and to pour ?" 

" Certainly. * Rantizo' means to sprinkle, and 
' cheo^ signifies to pour." 

"Are these words ever used in the New Testa- 
ment in describing the ordinance of baptism ?" 

*• Never, never I" said the president, with em- 
phasis. 

" It is certainly very strange," added Strong- 
faith, " if baptism was tociently administered 
by sprinkling or pouring, that tliose words arc 
never used in describing the act, but, on the con- 
trary, that word is always employed Avhich sig- 
nifies to immerse." 

" Very strange, very." 
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"Is it not likely, sir, that if sprinkling or pour 
ing had, in ^ any instance, been practiced, that 
word would have been employed by the sacred 
writers to describe the scene, which signifies to 
pour or to sprinkle ?" 

** You are as able to answer that question as 
I," said the president ; " so farewell, for I must 
be gone;" and he slowly walked away to the 
house. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MIDNIGHT INTERVIEW. 

BATES retraced his steps through the under- 
brush, found the boatman where he left him, 
and soon recrossed the river. 

During the remainder of the day, no oppor- 
tunity was offered for conversation with Stephen; 
but in the evening, after the last customer had 
left the store, and when the first favorable 
moment for inquiring had presented itself, Ste- 
phen asked the result of the Cambridge inter- 
view. 
" Close the store, and you shall know," 
Stephen shut the window shutters, and fasten- 
ed them, then closed the door, and locked it on 
the inside. ' Strongfaith was sitting in an old, 
broken, rush-bottom chair, with the Bible in His 
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hand ; a rushlight, in a greasy brass candlestick, 
stood on the corner of the counter. The picture 
was completed by Stephen seating liimself upon 
a rough sugar box in front of Mr. Bates. 

" Now/' said he, " tell me all about it." 

Strongfaith related as fully as he could remem 
ber, the details of the conversation. 

"If all that the president' told you is true, it 
certainly furnishes a strong arguments for the 
Baptists." 

" I think as much ; and suppose, now we are 
alone, that we examine some of the prominent in- 
stances of baptism recorded in the New Testa- 
ment in the light of the information with which 
he has furnished us. Let us look at them, and 
see whether the various circumstances connected 
Avith them are in harmony with immersion, or 
whether they are more consonant with some 
other mode of administration." 

It is not necessary to give at length the con- 
versation of these two sincere and earnest in- 
quirers after truth. It will be sufficient for our 
purpose to say that the conclusion at which they 
arrived was, that the various circumstances which 
are related in connection with the New Testa- 
ment baptisms, were absolutely necessary, in case 
immersion was the practice ; whilst, on the other 
hand, they were not only unnecessary, but also 
incongruous with any other mode. 

"It seems to me," said Strongfaith, "that the 
evidence is almost, if not quite, conclusive that 
primitive baptism was administered by immer- 
sion. Let us group these circumstances which 
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we have examined, together. The primary.mean- 
ing of the word * baptize' is to immerse. Christ 
was baptized in Jordan ; after being baptized, he 
came up out of the water ; John baptized at 
Enon, near to Salem, because there was much 
looter there; when Philip baptized the eunuch, 
the went both of them down into the water j and 
after the baptism they came up out of the water ; 
and Paul says we are buried with Christ by bap- 
tism unto death ; that as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life. And 
here again, in his Epistle to the Colossians, he 
says, * Buried with him in baptism, wherein also 
ye are risen with him, through the faith of the 
operation of God.' • Buried by baptism ; the 
burial is in the ordinance, and in this also is the 
resurrection spoken of; for Paul is explicit in 
saying, * Ye are buried with Christ in baptism, 
wherein, i. e., in which baptism ye also are risen 
with him.' The burial and the resurrection are 
in the baptism, and tliese, whilst they remind the 
believer of the burial and resurrection of Christ, 
as the grounds of his Christian hope, are, at 
the same time, beautifully symbolical of the be- 
liever's death unto sin, and his resurrection to a 
new life. It cannot be denied that Paul's lan- 
guage on these^ passages is in perfect harmony 
with baptism by immersion, but it is entirely 
incongruous if the ordinance were administered 
in any other way. Where is there any burial or 
resurrection in the act of sprinkling or of pour- 
ing? There is none. 
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"All these circumstances, whether considered 
singly or together — this baptizing where there 
was much water — going down into the water — 
coming up out of the water — being buried and 
raised again — were not only harmonious with, 
but were absolutely necessary to, immersion, but 
not to any other mode. It is certainly very 
strange that all these circumstantial incidents 
should have been mentioned, if the ordinance did 
not require them ; and it certainly would not 
have required them if it had been administered 
by sprinkling or pouring." 

"Hark I" said Stephen; " did I not hear voices 
and footsteps by the door ?" 

" I should think not," replied Strongfaith. 
" It is now midnight. The^olonists are in bed ; 
probably not a family is awake, except where 
sickness exists." A slight noise at the door, like 
that of persons stepping on tlie ground, caused 
him to pause. He then added, " You may be 
correct, but if so, they are probably some sailors 
who have wandered from their vessel, and on their 
return have come this way to see' whether the 
store was open." 

"Perhaps our light shines through the cre- 
vices of the doors and shutters, 'and attracts 
tiiem." 

Stephen was correct. Pynchon and Endicott, 
who had been attending a conference^ at the 
house of Parson Cotton, to deliberate upon the 
best measures to be adopted for the suppression 
of heresy in the colony, and where, by the 
interest of the subject, their conversation had 
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been continued late into the night, were on 
their way home. Seeing, through the chinks and 
crevices, of Bates' store, a light, their attention 
was arrested. 

*• What does that . mean ?" said Endicott ; 
"are thieves plundering Bates's store? He 
usually closes the trucking house and goes home 
early." 

" It would ULOt be surprising," said Pynchon, 
"if Bates himself Was there, holding converse 
with some of the suspected ones, or perhaps try- 
ing to pervert to a baptistical use those passages 
of the Holy Scriptures to which I found the leaves 
of his Bible turned down the other day." 

'*He truly has selected an appropriate time 
for his deeds of darkness, if the case is as you 
suppose." 

" It always has been so, brother ; heretics love 
darkness rather than light, because* their deeds 
are evil. Being children of the night, and not 
of the day, they shrink like owls and i3ats from 
the light." 

. The two Puritans had now reached the store. 
To gratify their curiosity, they paused at the 
door. Through one of the crevices, by means 
of which the light within had been betrayed, 
they could see the employer and his clerk in ear- 
nest conversation. It required no effort to hear 
what was said. The last words which we have 
recorded as having been uttered by Strongfaith, 
they heard with perfect distinctness. 

"What do you think of that?" asked Endi- 
cott. 
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" Think I It is just what I have supposed, for 
some weeks," replied Pynchon. 

"Not satisfied with being infected by this 
loathsome leprosy himself, here he is, like some 
foul wizard, laboring at midnight to bewitch this 
unsuspecting youth, and infuse the contagion into 
his soul..' 

His voice arrested the attention of Stephen, as 
has already been described. They perceived 
that they were heard, and, not wishing to be 
known, they hastily left the door, and pressed 
towards home. When Stephen opened the door, 
and looked out into the darkness, he could see 
nothing but the indistinct forms of two unknown 
men in the distance, who soon disappeared en- 
tirely from view. 

The conversation having been in this manner 
interrupted, and the door being open, Mr. Bates 
told Stephen he thought they had better close the 
store for the night, and resume the conversatior 
some other time. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A STRANGE LETTER. 

rpHE language which Pynchon and Endicott 
JL had heard Bates employ whilst they were 
standing by the door of the store, was sufficient 
to confirm their previous suspicions of his sym- 
pathy with the Baptists, if not to convince them 
that he was fully converted to their views. 
They informed Parson Cotton, and the promi- 
nent members of the Church, of what they had 
seen and heard. It soon became noised abroad 
that Bates was a Baptist. On the Sabbath, and 
on lecture days, when he attended meeting, 
especially when any allusions were made to the 
prevailing heresies, or when children were brought 
to be christened, many a fui'tive glance was cast 
towards his pew,, to see what effect was pro- 
duced upon him. If he closed his eyes, or turned 
away his head, or accidentally coughed, it was 
construed into strong evidence against him. It 
was not long before Strongfaith discovered the 
feelings and suspicions of the Puritans towards 
him. He saw that he was an object of parti- 
cular observation ; that a coolness was growing 
up in the minds of former friends towards him ; 
that his custom was falling off; and that the 
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brethren of the Church did not meet, as former- 
ly, for conversation at his store. He plainly 
perceived that he was losing caste. This, how- 
ever, did not deter him from prosecuting hia 
inquiries upon the general subject of baptism. 
Since his conversation with Chauncy, his mind 
had become much clearer upon the mode. 

He had the meaning as given by the lexicons, 
and the use of those ancient Greek writers who 
lived about the time of Christ, and, therefore, 
must have nsed the term baptizo in tlie same 
sense that Christ and the apostles did. He was 
forced to admit that the usual signification as to 
dip, to immerse, and the rule laid down was, that 
it must in every instance have this meaning, un- 
less thfi context forbids it. In every passage 
where immerse, or to dip, or overwhelm will 
make sen^o, one of these must be used. 

He resolved to read the New Testament through, 
and examine every passage in which baptize and 
baptism occur; and trying each by the three 
claimants — i. e,, to immerse^ to sprinkle^ to pom\ 
and see whicli term in the majority of cases would 
make the best sense. 

Here is a specimen of his experiments : 

Matt. iii. ^ 
The people, &c., *• were immersed of him in Jordan," &c. 
The people, &c., "were sprinkled of him in Jordan," &c. 
The people, «&;c., "were poured of him in Jordan," &c. 

To pour or sprinkle people in or into a river 
he saw was palpably absurd, while, to immerse 
them in or into a river, not only made sense, but 
only would make sense. 
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Matt. lii. 16. 

And Jesus, when he was immersed, and wunt up straightway 
out of the water ^ &c. 

And Jesus, when he was sprinkled^ (i. e. upon,) and Went 
up straightway out of the watery &c. 

And Jesus, when lie was poured^ (i. e. upon,) and went up 
Btraightway^bui of the water, &c. 

Mark i. 5. , 
And were all immersed of him in the river of Jordan, &c. 
And were all sprinkled of him in the river of Jordan, &c. 
And were all • poured of him in the river of Jordan, &c. 

Baptism op Jesus.— Mark i. ix. 
And was immersed of John in Jordan. 
And was sprinkled of John in Jordan. 
And was poured of John in Jordan. 

** To immerse alone," he said, " makes sense in 
the above two passages, since dust, ashes, or 
water, or any divisible substance could be sprink- 
led or poured, but not the hody pf a person. 
And then to sprirMe or pour in the river of Jor- 
dan, was certainly an incongruous idea, and 
equally so to say, sprinkled or poured iinth the 
river of Jordan ! ! 

That the Saviour was immersed in the river 
of Jordan, he considered it wicked to doubt. 

John iii. 23. 

John was immersing in Jilnon, &c., hecause their was much 
water there, &c. 

John was sprinkling in iEnon, &c., because their was much 
water there, &c. 

John was pouring in Mnon^ &c., because there was much 
water there, &c. 

The places John selected for baptism, he con- 
sidered of itself convincing evidence that he 
immersed the people as well as Christ. 
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Acts viii. 38, 39. 

And they went down both into the water, both Philip and th€ 
eunuch, and he immerted him, &c. 

And they went down both into the water, both Philip 

and the eunuch, and he sprinkled him, &c. 

And they went down both into the water, both Philip 

emd the eunuch, and he poured him, &c. * 

This question was forced upon his conscience, 
Why did both go down into the water, l)oth the 
administrator and the subject, unless it was for 
the purpose of immersion ? 

Luke xii. 50. 
But 1 have a baptism to be baptized with. 
But I have a sprinkling to be sjninkled with. 
But I have a pouring to be poured with^ 

The term is used here in a figurative sense — 
tlie Saviour speaking of the sufferings soon to 
overwhelm him, compares them to a baptism-^ 
were they to be so slight as to be coiopared to a 
mere sprinkling or to an immersion, an over- 
whelming flood ? 

Rem. vi. 3. 
So many of us as were immersed? sprinkled? poured? into Jesua 
Christ, were immersed? sprinkled? poured? into his death. 

The language is figurative — baptized into the 
representation or likeness of his death. Can any 
act but immersion represent any likeness of death ? 
a burial is a representation of death. 

Rom. vi. 4. 

Therefore, (i. e., for this very reason— to represent death,) we 
are buried with him by immersion into death. 

Therefore, (i. e.^ for this very reason — to represent 

death,) we are buried with him by sprinkling into death. 

Therefore, (i. e., for this very reason — to represent 

death,) we are buried with him hy pouring into death. 
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There can be no form of a burial and a raising 
up again, to represent the burial and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, in a pouring or sprinkling. 

Col. ii. 12. 

Buried with him in immersion^ &c. 

Buried with him in sprinkling, &c. 

Buried with him in pouHng, &c. 

He had no desire but to obey and, follow 
Clirist, and be governed by the plain teachings 
of the Scriptures, and the examination left not a 
doubt upon his mind as \o what they taught, and 
that immersion was the general practice of all 
Christians for full thirteen hundred years after 
Chnst, Professor Chauncy had sufficiently proved 
in that interview. 

Although he foresaw 4;he sacrifices in which 
the adoption of such a view would at once in- 
volve him, he hesitated not a moment. " I may 
not trifle with the commands of Christ," he would 
say, " I may not construe the Scriptures to suit 
my own feelings or convenience. Nor does it 
matter to me, or excuse me that others think 
and act otherwise — though great and learned 
ministers. I must examine and obey for myself 
— since I must be judged for myself." 

Having fully satisfied his mind touching the 
scriptural act of baptism, he turned his at- 
tention to the appropriate subjects of tlie ordi- 
nance. 

Whilst pursuing his investigations upon this 
point, it fortunately happened that ex-Presi- 
dent Dunster, who had retired to Scituate after 
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his departure from Cambridge, visited Boston."* 
Strongfaitb, after much contrivance, finally ob- 
tained a private interview with him, and learned 
from him the reasons of his rejection of infant 
baptism. Dunster was a clear and forcible rea- 
soner. He could present a subject iii a strong 
light. His conversations with otliers upon the 
exciting topic of infant baptism had so shaken 
their faith, and troubled their minds, that they 
attributed it to satanic influence. At a time 
when he refused to have his own infant baptized, 
and came out publicly, in a sermon, " against the 
administration of baptism to any infant whatso- 
ever," he was visited by Rev. Jonathan Mitchel, 
who was subsequently, if not at that very time, 
the Puritan minister at Cambridge. Instead of 
convincing Dunster that he was error, he came 
near being convinced that he had embraced a 
false doctrine himself ; for in his account of the 
results of this interview, Mitchel says, with a 
blending of simplicity and superstition, if not 
with a mingling of bigotry. "After I came from 
liim, I found hurrying and pressing suggestions 
against Paedo-baptism, and injected scruples and 
thoughts whether the other way flight not l^ 

* Dunster, first president of Harvard Collefce, as Cotton Mather 
expresses it, *'fell into the briars of Anti-Pedobaptism," while 
he held that office. Quincy, in his History of Harvard CoUege, 
*ays : " Indicted by the grand jury for disturbing the ordinance 
of infant baptism in the Cambridge Church, convicted by the 
court, sentenced to a public admonition on lecture day, and laid 
under bonds for good behavior, Dunster's martyrdom was con- 
Buramated by being compelled in October, 1654, to resign his 
office of President, and to ihrow himself upon the tender mercies 
of the General Court." 

This was the spirit of Pedobaptism in the days of our fathers, 
and this is its spirit to-day. Did the Church of Christ, did the 
•Miints of Jesus ever persecute ? 
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right, and inftint baptism an invention of men, 
and whether I might with good conscience bai> 
tize children, and ^ the like. And these thoughts 
were darted in with some impression, and left a 
strange confusion ^nd sickliness upon my spirit. 
Yet methought it was not hard to discern that 
they were from the Evil One. First, because 
they were rather injected, hurrying suggestions, 
than any deliberate thoughts, or bringing any 
light with them. Secondly, because they were 
unreasonable, interrupting me in my study for 
the Sabbath, and putting my spirit into confusion, 
so as I had much ado to do aught in my sermon. 
* * * It was a check to my former self-con- 
fidence, and it made me fearful to go needlessly 
to Mr. D.', for methought I found a venom and 
poison in his insinuations and discourses against 
pedobaptism. I resolved, also, on Mr. Hooker's 
principle, that I would have an argument able to 
move a Tnountain before I would recede from or 
appear against a truth or practice received among 
tlie faitlifviy ^ 

It need excite no surprise tha^; a man, whose 
powers of argument could produce effects upon 
an educated minister, which the latter attributed 
to Satanic agency, should also have had consider- 
able influence with Strongfaith. He presented 
such objections against the practice of infant 
baptism, that Bates found himself unable to reply 
to them. Not to render this account tedious to 
the reader, it must suffice to say in brief, that 
both Bates and Stephen embraced the Baptist 

* This veritable letter Backus quotes from Mitchel's Life. 

6 
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slews rof the ordinance. Still they attended 
meeting with the regular Congregational Church 
in Boston. Stephen, however, did not make 
a public profession of religion, though in other 
respects he lived an exemplary Christian life. 

One Sabbath, when Parson Cotton was admin- 
istering what he called the seal of the covenant 
to one of the infants of the Church, Strongfaith. 
to show his entire want of sympathy with the 
service, turned his back to the pulpit. -He wish- 
ed it to be understood that he had no faith in the 
authority or utility of the ordinance. He felt it 
to be his duty to bear, in some manner, his pub- 
lic testimony against what he now regarded as 
an unscriptural, human invention, and for this 
reason he resolved to turn his back whenever 
the service might be performed. His conduct 
created great excitement in the congregation. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THREE STRANGERS 

ONE Saturday, in the month of July, 1651, 
three strangers, who had journeyed far, and 
were weary, hungry, and thirsy, arrived at 
Boston. 

" Well pleased am I," said one, whose name 
was Clart, "that Christian people dwell here, 
although in some points they differ froyi us." 
• " Yes," replied one of his companions, who 
wore a brown coat with long and broad skirts, 
and great pockets opening on the outside, '* yes, 
this is one of the cities of Zion, and yonder I see 
their sanctuary," at the same time pointing to the 
meeting-house. 

" No doubt, then, Brother Holmes, the people 
will remember the words of the Saviour about 
a cup of cold water given to a disciple, for I feel 
as if a draught at this time would be exceedingly 
refreshing." 

" I sympathize with you in that feeling, Brother 
Crandall, said the first speaker, " and I never 
saw the force of that passage of Solomon as I 
do now— -*As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is 
good news from a far country.' It seems to me 
I never longed for a good drink as I do at this 
moment." 
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•* With me," said Holmes, "it- is not so much 
thirst as hunger.". 

"Well, well, cheer up, brethren, for these 
Christian friends are doubtless given to hospital- 
ity, and will readily relieve our wants. And if 
not, we can go to the tavern, and pay for meals 
and a lodging, though we abound not in filthy 
lucre." 

They now reached a house standing by itself 
on the outskirts of the town. As they approach- 
ed it, they noticed that a woman closed the 
door, as if to signify that their approach was un- 
welcome. 

" Perhaps," said Crandall, " she thinks we are 
thieves, or pirates, and that she would not be safe 
in our company." 

"A word of explanation will remove her 
error." 

They soon reached the house and knocked at 
the door ; but no one opened it. They knocked 
again, louder than at first. 

"Ye had better go ^long," said the slirill, 
cracked voice of an old woman on the inside. 

"We are wayfaring strangers," said Mr. 
Clark, " faint and hungry, who wish merely to 
rest for a few moments, and obtain some refresh- 
ments." 

" Ye must go then to the magistrates," replied 
the shrill feminine voice, " for I have no licence.'' 

" Licence I licence ! What does she mean by 
that?" 

"We are not acquainted with your magis* 
trates," said Clark, speaking through the door. 
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"And we hope we never, may be officially," 
added Crandall, in an undertone, which could 
be heard only by his companions, who smiled at 
the remark. "And we know not what you mean 
by a licence," continued Clark. 

The shrill, cracked voice now came from the 
window. It proved to be that of the short, 
crooked-back, loquacious Mrs. Strangger. Put- 
ting her head out of the window, she said,— • 

" Why, la, didn't you know that the Gineral 
Court had passed a law that nobody should en- 
tertain strangers without a partickler licence 
from two magistrates?* Gracious, I thought 
everybody knew that, for it has made talk 
enough. '^ Why, no longer ago than yesterday, 
one of our godly elders refused to receive a 
trader, although he had every reason to believe 
him a good man, jist because he had no licence, 
and said the laws must be obeyed." 

" Well, can thee not furnish us a little bread 
and water ?" 

" If ye can make it appear that that is not en- 
tertaining strangers, I can," replied the prudent 
little lady. 

" Do ye not remember what is said about en- 
tertaining strangers unawares ?" 

" I woidd do it, with pleasure, if I only had a 
licence. Our magistrates are so afraid of enter- 
taining Anabaptists, Familists, and other heretics 
unawares, that they have passed ihi& law for our 
protection." 

* Hubbard's New England, p. 413, edition of 1815. Benedict'i 
Hist, 1^ 371. 
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The three strangers looked at each other with 
a singular but significant expression of counte* 
nance. 

" Go ye, and g^t a permit from the magis- 
trates, and I will give ye.th6 best my poor house 
afi'ords." 

Mrs. Strangget would gladly have admitted 
them for the pleasure of having some one hear 
her talk,. and for the opportunity which their 
visit would have afforded of picking up some 
new items which she could have converted into 
materials for gossip. But she knew that she was 
already a suspected person^ and she feared to 
increase these suspicions. Seeing, just at this 
moment, one of the colonists in the distance, 
coming along the road towards them, she said to 
the strangers, in a hurried manner, and in tones 
indicative of fear, — 

" If ye would not get, a poor, lone woman into 
trouble, ye had better go 'long. Here are wit- 
nesses at hand, and it might go hard with me if 
I let ye in my house." 

They felt the force of this appeal, and moved 
on. 

" Strange place this," said Crandall, " where a 
stranger cannot have given him a crust of bread, 
nor a cup of water, without the permission of two 
magistrates." 

" If the magistrates happen to be absent when 
strangers arrdve, I suppose they must fast, and 
sleep out doors until the magistrates return, and, 
in their great kindness, licence some one to per- 
form the first acts of hospitality." ^ 
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" In our case," said Clark,- " it is probable that 
no licence would be given. If that timid old 
woman assigned the true reason of this law, it 
was designed as an embargo upon such as we. 
No one could get a licence to entertain iis with- 
out telling who and what we were ; and to reveal 
that would be fatal to their application. They 
would be forbidden to harbor us." 

" Our prospects are not the most flattering. 
But here comes a person who may, perhaps, 
help us." 



CHAPTER XII. 

A SINGULAR INVITATION. 

THE individual referred to at the close of the 
last chapter was no other than the brother 
of the mill, whom the old lady had seen the dis- 
tance, and who had now reached the travellers. 
They accosted him, told him they were strangers, 
and asked him were they could receive hospi- 
tality. 

"As to that our rulers are very jealous lest 
hospitality should be extended to unsuitable per- 
sons, and fherefore require the licence of the 
magistrates to authorize the virtue. But if ye 
will go with me, I will show you where there is 
a house which no one will prevent you from en- 
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tering, and where there is food which no one 
will forbid your eating. If ye understand, follow 
me:' 

There was something so original, hearty, and 
frank in this invitation, that they accepted it. 
They did understand, and were resolved not tQ 
compromise the stranger for his kindness. Dur- 
ing the walk to the house, the conversation as- 
sumed such a character that the parties found 
that they were in sympathy with each other in 
their religious views. The walk was not long* 
When they reached the threshold, the brother 
said, — 

" This is my house. I will neither invite ye in 
nor forbid ye to enter ; ye may do as ye please ; 
but as ye have commenced following me, ye will 
probably continue." They understood, and fol- 
lowed him in. 

When the dinner was ready, he said, at the 
same time preventing, with difficulty, the smiles 
from playing upon his countenance, — 

" Here is food. I will neither ask ye to taste 
it nor prohibit ye from eating it ; ye may do as 
ye please ; but hungry men, with a meal before 
them, are never at a loss." They understood 
again, and were soon at work discussing, with a 
relish which keen hunger alone can give, the 
plain, but healthful diet before them. It is 
scarcely necessary to intimate to the reader that 
the object of this caution on the part of Eaton 
was to throw the whole responsibility of their 
proceeding upon the three men themselves, so 
that he might avoid the liability of a conviction 
under this arbitrary law. 
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During the conversation that ensued, the trio 
of travellers understood that the colony was 
ngitated upon the subject of baptism ; tlie min- 
isters and rulers were exceedingly fearful of 
Baptist sentiments, and* were vigilant in discover- 
ing and severe in treating all of that sect. 

Leaving this hospitable family, they prosecuted 
their journey towards Lynn, where they arrived 
in the latter part of the afternoon. 

At a distance of two or three miles from the 
main village stood a small house, partly built of 
logs, in which resided an old man by the name 
of William Witter. He was a member of the 
the Baptist Church which had been gathered* at 
Newport, it being the nearest Church to him at 
the time he joined. In consequence of his age 
he was unable to meet with his brethren at New- 
port, and therefore had requested his Church to 
send some of its members to visit him. His 
request was complied with, and John Clark, 
Obadiah Holmes, and Crandall wer^ appointed 
to that service. Clark and Holmes were both 
Baptist ministers. Clark was the pastor of the 
Church. Subsequently, Holmes became his suc- 
cessor in that office. 

Whether these representatives of the Newport 
Church attracted attention and awakened sus- 
picion by enquiring where Witter lived, or 
whether this brother had given notice that he 
was expecting some of his Church to see him it 
is difficult now to tell ; but certain it is, the mag- 
istrates were alarmed, and ordered the constable 
to be on the alert for the apprehension of any 
suspicious persons. The travellers found Wit- 

4* 
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ter's house, and received a cordial greeting. 
The old man was overjoyed to see them. He 
little ihouglit of the painful and protracted trials 
which this fraternal visit would occasion. Both 
parties had so much to say that conversation waa 
continued until late in the night. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

RESULTS OP A MEETING* 

THE next day being the Sabbath, and the 
meeting-house being at so great a distance, 
it was proposed that they should have worship 
where they were, and that Mr. Clark should 
preach. Father Witter would thus have an op- 
portunity of listening to his own pastor, whom 
he had not been privileged to hear for a long 
time. 

Accordingly, in that rough-built, solitary pri- 
vate house, social religious services were ob- 
served. After' the offering of praise and prayer, 
Mr. Clark announced his text. Believing from 
his own experience, and from the indications of 
the times* that a period of unusual temptation 
and trial was about to befall the people of God, 
he had selected, as an appropriate passage from 
which to discourse, Revelations, third chapter 
and tenth verse — "Because thou hast kept the 
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word of my patience, I also will keep tbee from 
the hour of temptation, which shall come upon 
all the world, to try them that dwell upon the 
earth." During the delivery of his introduction, 
four or five strangers unexpectedly came in, and 
quietly took seats with the little domestic con- 
gregation. Having finished his introduction, 
Mr. Clark said, "In opening this interesting 
passage of holy writ for your serious meditation, 
I shall in the first place show what is meant by 
the hour of temptation — secondly, what we are 
to understand by the word of his patience, with 
the character of those who keep it — and third- 
ly, the soul-cheering encouragement which is fur- 
nished by the promise that those who keep this 
word shall themselves be kept in the hour of 
temptation and trial." 

He proceeded in his discourse with increasing 
earnestness, the little audience, in the mean- 
while, giving the closest attention. Father Wit- 
ter, sitting in an old, high-backed arm chair, in 
one corner of the room, was listening with tear- 
ful eyes and open mouth, as though he had not 
heard the true doctrine for many months. It 
was to him a great luxury to hear his own pastor 
in his own house, treat so appropriate and com- 
forting a subject as the one he had announced. 
Alas I the sweetness of the occasion was soon 
converted into gall. These unknown, harmless 
strangers, observing Sabbath worship in a re 
mote part of the town, for the especial comfort 
of one of their aged brethren, had (as we have 
intimated) attracted the attention of the magis- 
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trates, and were destined to furnish, in theii . 
painful experience, an illustration of the truth 
of the text. During the progress of the discourse, 
two constables entered the room. 

"What does this mean?^' said the first. 
" Why hold this unlawful assembly ? Is not the 
meeting-house good enough, nor the doctrines 
preached there pure enough for ye, that ye must 
hold a gathering of your own, to the scandal and 
injury of the place V 

Mr. Clark paused in his discourse. The little 
audience turned their eyes with surprise and 
grief upon the disturber. 

•* Ye have no business here," said the second. 
'* Ye must disperse or take the consequences ; 
and they'll not be pleasant, I tell ye." 

" We do not intend, friends," said Mr. Clark, 
calmly, " to break any good and wholesome laws 
of the land." 

" No parleying," replied the first. " Come, 
shut up your book, and go with us; we have 
come to apprehend you." 

"Apprehend us!" replied Clark, with aston- 
ishment ; " we wish to know by wliose authority. 
We should like to see your warrant." 

"We come with authority from the magis- 
trates ; and as to our warrant, I will read it." 

He then drew forth a document, and read as 
follows :*— 

" By virtue hereof, you are required to go to 
the house of William Witter, and so to search 
from house to house for certain erroneous per- 
sons, being strangers, and them to apprehend, 
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and in safe custody to keep, to-morrow morning, 
by eight o'clock, to bring before me. 

"Egbert Bridges." 

During the reading of this precious paper, 
the hand of the constable trembled, as though 
he were conscious he was engaged in a bad 
cause. After he had finished, Mr. Clark said, — 

" It is not our intention to resist the authority 
by which you have come to apprehend us, but 
yet I perceive you are not so strictly tied, but if 
you please you may suffer us to make an end 
of what we have begun ; so may you be witnesses 
either to or against the faith or order which we 
hold." 

" We can do no such thing," 

" You may," repeated Clark, " in spite of the 
wan ant, or any thing therein contained." 

After as much uncivil disturbance and clamor 
as the pursuivants of the English bishops, under 
Laud, indulged in when they arrested the 
Puritans, and broke up their Conventicles in 
England, the two constables apprehended the 
two ministers, Clark and Holmes, with their Bro- 
ther Crandall, and led them away. There being 
no jail or other place of confinement in Lynn, 
the three prisoners were taken to the alehouse. 
It was a deeply affecting scene to old Father 
Witter to see his beloved pastor and his breth- 
ren taken from his own house, prisoners, for no 

♦ In onr account of the treatment of the Baptists by the civil 
government of Massachusetts, we have foUowed the statements 
of Clark, Holmes, Backus, and Benedict. 
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other offence than worshipping God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences. A 
recollection of the fact that they had visited 
him (and had thus , been caught in the snare) by 
his own invitation, added to his sorrow. As the 
three prisoners left the house, the pastor said to 
the venerable man, — 

" The hour of temptation and trial has come, 
but let us keep the word of his patience, and He 
will sustain us in the time of trouble." 

At the tavern, whilst at dinner, one of the con- 
stables said, — 

" Gentlemen, if you be free, I will take you to 
the meeting." To which they replied, — 

" Friend, had we been free thereunto we had 
prevented all this. Nevertheless, we are in thy 
hand, and if thou wilt carry us to meeting, thither 
will we go." 

" Then I will carry you to the meeting." To 
which the prisoners replied, — 

" If thou forcest us into your assembly, then 
shall we be constrained to declare ourselves that 
we cannot hold communion with them." 

'• That is nothing," said the constable, " I have 
not power to command you to speak when you 
come there, or to be silent." 

Seeing the determination of the officers to take 
them to the meeting of those whose principles 
and . practices they disapproved, Mr. Clark re- 
peated ^tho course of conduct which they should 
feel themselves compelled to pursue. 

*' Since we have heard the word of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, we have been taught, as those 
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that first trusted in Clftist, to be obedient unto 
him, both by word and deed ; wherefore, if we 
be forced to your meeting, we shall declare our 
dissent from you, both by word and gesture."* 

From this frank disclosure, the magistrates 
knew what to expect. They saw that if they 
took these strangers to meeting, it must be by 
compulsion. The prisoners would not go will- 
ingly to a meeting of those from whose princi- 
ples of state-and-church government they so 
widely differed ; they saw, moreover, that if 
they compelled them to go, a disturbance would 
be the consequence. The prisoners for warned 
them that they should feel constrained, from a 
sense of duty, to express publicly their dissent, 
and the constables knew that this would at once 
kindle a conflagration. For a moment they 
hesitated ; but after consultation with the tavern- 
keeper, they decided to take them. 

The three men, whose own worship had been 
broken up, were now taken, without their con- 
sent, to the meeting of the standing ord&r. The 
congregation were at prayers when they arrived. 
As they stepped over the threshhold they raised 
. their hats, and civilly saluted them. A seat was 
then assigned them, which they occupied. After 

» It win be seen from the above, what our history everywhere 
shows, that Baptists, so far from afifliating with Pedo baptists, 
uniting with them in holding meetings, and inviting their minis- 
ters into their pulpits to take part in the services or to preach 
for them to their people, they looked upon it as wrong to seem 
to encourage them so much as to attend upon their ministry, 
since they would seem to be winking at their errors, and bidding 
them God speed. How different the practice of Baptists of thii 
day.^ They were inconsistent or we are. 
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they had taken their seat, they put on their hats. 
Mr. Clark opened his book, and commenced 
reading to himself. Mr. Bridges, who had made 
out the warrant for their apprehension, seeing 
them sitting with their heads covered, became 
excited, and ordered the constable to remove their 
hats from their heads, who at once obeyed, but 
not in the most amiable manner. 

After the prayers, singing, and preaching were 
over, to which the prisoners listened without 
offering the least interruption, Mr. Clark rose, 
and, in a respectful manner, said, — 

"I desire, as a stranger, to propose a few 
things to this congregation, hoping, in the pro- 
posal thereof, I shall commend myself to your 
consciences, to be guided by that wisdom that is 
from above, which, being pure, is also peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated." He paused, 
expecting, as he subsequently said, that if the 
Prince of Peace had been among them, he would 
have received from a peaceable answer. But the 
pastor, probably fearing that some difi&cult ques- 
tions might be asked, and a troublesome theolo- 
gical controversy ensue, replied, — 

" We will have no objections against the ser- 
mon." 

" I am not about to present objections to the 
sermon," answered Mr. Clark, "but as, by my 
gesture at my coming into your assembly, I de- 
clared my dissent from you, so, lest that should 
prove offensive unto some whom I would not 
offend, I would now, by word of mouth, declare 
the grounds, which axQ these: First — ^from the 
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consideration we are strangers, each to other, 
and so strangers to each other's inward standing 
with respect to God, and so cannot conjoin, 
and act in faith, and what is not of faith is srn ; 
annd in the second place, I could not judge that 
you are gathered togetlier.and walk according to 
the visible order of our Lord " 

"Have done!" cried Mr* Bridges, with the 
authority of a magistrate. " You have spoken 
that for which you must answer. I command 
silence.^' 

After the meeting, the trio of prisoners were 
taken back to the tavern, where they were as 
vigilantly watched during the night as though 
they had been guilty of robbery. 

The next morning they were taken by the con- 
stables before Mr. Bridges, who made out their 
mittimus, and sent them to the prison at Boston, 
there to remain until the next County Court. 

This mittimus charged them with "being at 
a private meeting in Lynn on the Lord's day, 
exercising among themselves — offensively dis- 
turbing the peace of the congregation at the time 
of their coming into the public meeting in the 
time of prayer in the afternoon, with saying 
and manifesting that the Church in Lynn was 
not constituted according to the order of our 
Lord, with smpidon of having their hands in 
rebaptizing one or more^ among them, and with 
refusing to put in sufficient security to appear at 
the County Court.^' 

In addition to these charges, it was alleged 
against Mr. Clark that he met again the next 
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day after his contempt, as they called it, of their 
public worship,, at the house of Witter, and' in 
contempt of authority, being then in the custody 
of the law, did there administer the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper to one excommunicated 
person, to another under admonition, and to 
a third that was an inhabitant of Lynn, and 
not in fellowship with any Church ; and yet, upon 
answer in open court, did affirm that he never re- 
baptized any. 

They were all three found guilty. Mr. Clark, 
the pastor, was fined twenty pounds, equivalent 
to about eighty dollars, or to be well whipped. 
He desired to know by what law of God or man 
he was condemned. The governor, who did not 
deem it beneath his dignity to be present on this 
important occasion, stepped up, and, with much 
earnestness said to Mr. Clark, " You have denied 
infant baptism. You deserve death, I will not 
have such trash brought into my jurisdiction. 
You go up and down, and secretly insinuate unto 
those that are weak, but you cannot maintain it 
before our ministers. You may try and dispute 
ivith them" To this violent harangue of the 
chief magistrate of the colony Mr. Clark would 
have replied at length, but the governor com- 
manded the jailor to take the prisoners away. 
They were accordingly all three remanded to 
prison. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A CHALLENGE. 

DURING his confinement that night Mr. Clark 
thought much of the insinuations which had 
been thrown out against him by the governor 
the day before, and especially of the challenge 
which had been given him to discuss the ques- 
tion of baptism. It seemed to him as if the 
great Head of the Church had placed him in 
that position that there he might be a defendei 
of the truth. He looked upon it as a most 
favorable opportunity to remove the various as- 
persions which had been unjustly cast upon the 
Baptists, and show tliat in doctrine and prac- 
tice tliey were true Christian men. By speak- 
ing in behalf of his brethren, it appeared to him 
that he might possibly be the instrument of re- 
moving the unjust disabilities to which they were 
subject, but especially that he might by present- 
ing the arguments for their peculiar belief, and 
their objections to infant sprinkling, be the 
means of opening the eyes of others, and con- 
vincing them of the truth. Yet when he thought 
of his own inability to do full justice to the sul> 
ject, and of the disadvantages under which he 
would labor in having the ministry of the stand- 
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ing order, and the government arrayed against 
him, his heari; sunk within him. " But wilt not 
the Saviour be with me? Have I not faith to 
believe that, according to his own promise, it 
will be given me in that same hour which I ought 
to speak ?" The taunting permit of the gover- 
nor, " You may try and dispute with the minis- 
ters," was constantly ringing in his ears. He 
oflfered earnest prayer for direction and assist- 
ance, and finally 'resolved that, by the grace of 
Grod, he would accept the governor's challenge. 
He did not, as a Christian minister, dare to 
refuse. 

Accordingly, the next morning he addressed 
a document to the court which had condemned 
him, accepting the governor's proffer of a public 
discussion of tlie points at issue between the 
Congregationalists and the Baptists, and asking 
the appointment of a time and place for the 
occasion. This threw the court into a peculiar 
position. A prisoner, who had been condemned 
and sentenced mainly for his religious views and 
practices, but to whom the governor had thrown 
down the gauntlet for a discussion, had accepted 
the challenge. For the court to refuse its sanc- 
tion would be a tacit rebuke to the governor, 
and a silent admission of the weakness, or their 
fear of the weakness of their cause. 

After much ado, therefore, Mr. Clam was 
informed by one of the magistrates that the dis- 
putation was granted, and the time fixed for it 
was the next week. When this became known 
to the ministers of the colony, it created great 
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excitement amonf]^ them. They disapproved the 
arrangement. They liad no wisli to enter upon 
the discussion ; they desired to have it abandon- 
ed. They therefore saw the magistrates, and 
earnestly besought them to avoid it ; J^ut it 
seemed too late. They had gone too far to make 
an honorable retreat. But linding the ministers 
so averse to a disputation, the magistrates had 
Mr. Clark brought into tlieir chamber, and 
there endeavored to change the issues between 
him and them. Tliey inquired wliether he would 
dispute upon the things contained in his sentence, 
and maintain his practice; "for," said they, 
" the court sentenced you not for your judgment 
and conscience, but for matter of fact and prac- 
tice." But Mr. Clark was not to be misled by 
any partial or erroneous statements of the mat- 
ter ; neither was he willing that such state- 
ments should go unrebutted. He therefore man- 
fully replied to these magistrates, — 

*' You say the court condemned me for matter 
of fact and practice ; be it so. I say the matter 
of fact and practice was but the manifestation 
of my judgment and conscience, and I maintain 
that that man is void of judgment and consci- 
ence who hath not a fact and practice wliich 
correspond therewith." He then continued, *' If 
the faith and order .wluch I profess is according 
to the word of God, then the faitli and order 
which you profess must fall to the ground ; 
but if your views of truth and duty are scrip- 
tural mine must be erroneous. We cannot both 
be right." To these statements the magistrates 
apparently assented. 
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Although Mr. Clark liad been informed thai 
the disputation had been granted, and the time 
appointed, yet it was all informal and unofficial. 
He desired to obtain an official permit, or order, 
for tiie discussion, under the secretary's hand. 
He would then, he felt, be protected ; otherwise, 
the debate might be referred to as evidence of 
his being a disturber of the state, and a trou- 
bler in Israel. He therefore availed himself of 
the opportunity which was furnished by this 
private interview with the magistrates, to say 
to them that if they would be pleased to grant 
the motion for the public disputation under the 
secretary's hand, he would draw up three or four 
propositions, embracing the points which he pre- 
sented in his defence before the court, and would 
defend them against any one whom they might 
choose to dispute with him, until, by arguments 
derived from the word of God, he should be re- 
moved from them. 

"In case your speaker convinces me that I 
am in error," said Mr. Clark, following up the 
subject so as to reach some definite practical 
point, " then the disputation is at an end ; but 
.if not, then I desire the like liberty, by tho word 
of God to oppose the faith and order which he 
and you profess, thereby to try whether I may 
not become an instrument in the hand of God to 
remove you from the same." 

To this the magistrates rei)licd, — 

" The motion certainly is fair, and your terms 
like unto a practiced disputant ; but, as the mat- 
ter in dispute is exceeding weighty, and as we 
desire that in the controversy all may be said 
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that can be, we propose, therefore, to postpone it 
to a later day." 

Poor Clark was therefore taken back to prison, 
to wait for the arrival of this " later day." 



CHAPTER XV. 

IMPORTANT CORRESPODENCE. 

THE day following the preparation of this ad- 
dress to the Governor and General Court, 
in which he offered to come from Newport and 
discuss the question of baptism, provided they 
would appoint a time and place, was Commence- 
ment day at Cambridge. The governor, council, 
ministers, and leading citizens of Boston were 
there in attendance upon the exercises. The 
aspects of the place were very different then 
from their present appearance. Where now arc 
commodious and elegant edifices for the accom- 
modation of the students, for the library, cliapel, 
dining hall, and lodging rooms — where beautiful 
streets are laid out, with elegant residences bor- 
dering either side, then stood, in impenetrable 
grandeur, the primeval forest, or lands and 
swamps covered with thick shrubbery, elegantly 
festooned with various native vines, and orna- 
mented with a great profusion of fragrant, wild, 
nameless flowers. Those sturdy Puritans could 
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not have dreamed that within the brief limits 
of two centuries such wonderful changes could 
transpire as have taken place — that in that re- 
tired jungle a city would spring into existence, 
surrounded bj a group of sister cities, with num- 
erous school houses, churches, public buildings, 
and myriads of inhabitants. Much less could 
they have imagined the political and national 
changes which have occurred, by which tlie two 
feeble colonies of New England and Virginia 
have grown into a sisterhood of thirty-one inde- 
pendent states, yet bound together in one beauti- 
ful, harmonious* whole, and constituting one 
of the largest and most powerful nations upon 
earth. 

During the progress of the exercises at Cam- 
bridge on that day, a man was wandering along 
the shore on the Boston side of Charles River. 
He was anxious to cross, but unfortunately all 
the spare boats that belonged to the citizens of 
the little town were on the Cambridge side, 
having been used in conveying visitors to the 
college. Finally, an Indian, who had been out 
fishing in the harbor all the morning, came, on 
his way home, suflBciently near the shore to be 
hailed. The man called to him, and by signs 
engaged him to paddle him across the sti*eam in 
his birclien canoe. Having arrived on the other 
side, the passengar hastened to the college, and 
placed in the hand of one of the magistrates a 
letter ; it was the offer of Clark to come from 
Newport, and engage in the much-talked of dis- 
cussion. It was not a welcome document. The 
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advocates of infant sprinkling did not wish to 
meet Mr. Clark in an oral argument. They 
knew that that rite was safe so long as it was 
protected by the sword of state, but they could 
not forsoe what results would grow out of a 
public disputation. Still, as the governor ha^ 
been the first to propose such a disputation, and 
the magistrates had assured Mr. Clark it would 
be granted, they were in a dilemma what course 
to pursue so as to avoid the discussion without 
a compromise of character, or without a tacit 
implication of the weakness of their own side. 
The ministers and magistrates conversed upon 
the subject after the reception of Clark^s letter 
at Cambridge with great interest. The object 
of the consultation was, to devise some way to ■ 
extricate themselves from their position without 
yielding any advantage to the Baptists. 

Finally the minister of Boston, Mr. Cotton, 
who was more strongly opposed to the public 
controversy than some of the others, drew up a 
reply to send back, in which he s;tated that Mr. 
Clark had misunderstood the governor, who had 
not enjoined or counselled a public disputation, 
but had simply expressed the opinion that if Mr. 
Clark would confer with the ministers upon the 
subject of infant baptism, they would satisfy 
him of the propriety of the practice, and he 
would not be able to maintain his own views be- 
fore them ; that this was intended for Clark's 
information privately, but by no means as a 
challenge to dispute publicly on the subject. 
" Nevertheless," continued this ingenious divine. 
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" if you are forward to dispute, and that yoi; 
will move it yourself to the court or magistrates 
about Boston, we shall take order to appoint one 
who will be ready to answer motion, you keep- 
ing close to the questions to be propounded by 
yourself; and a moderator shall be appointed, 
also, to attend upon that service ; and whereas 
you desire you might be free in your dispute, 
keeping close to the points to be disputed on, 
without incurring damage by the civil justice, 
observing what hath before been written, it is 
granted. The day may be agreed if you yield 
the premises." 

This was signed by the governor, Mr. Endi- 
cott, the deputy governor, Mr. Dudley, and three 
others. Mr. Clark regarded it as a singular 
document, and understood its practical bearing. 
He viewed it as an attempt to change the entire 
ground of procedure, and shelter the governor 
from the charge of having proposed the discus- 
sion. In the expression of a willingness to 
grant the discussion, provided Clark would move 
it himself to the court or magistrates about Boston, 
he discovered an attempt to throw the whole re- 
sponsibity of the disputation upon himself, and 
to make it appear to result from his " forward- 
ness to dispute." 

Two other remarkable features connected with 
this affair, which increased the cautiousness of 
Clark's movements, were — first, that whilst this 
letter of Cotton's was signed by five colonial 
dignitaries, it was not an order of court ; it was 
an official document. It was sig^ned by them in 
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their private capacity, and had not the signature 
of the secretary. Mr. Clark therefore did not 
regard it as a reliable state paper. 

The other remarkable circumstance was, that 
this attempt to throw the whole responsibility 
of originating the discussion of infant baptism 
upon Clark was made, when they knew that 
there was a law of the colony which ordered 
that " if any person or persons shall openly con- 
demn or oppose the baptizing of infants, and 
shall appear to the court wilfully and obstinately 
to continue therein, after due time and means of 
conviction, every such person or persons shall be 
sentenced to banishment. 

Clark knew that their unofiBcial document 
would afford him no legal protection, and that 
in case the disputation went on in the manner 
they proposed, it would be an easy thing for 
some one to enter a complaint against him, and 
secure his conviction. He therefore wrote the 
following frank and manly epistle, and forward- 
ed it to them : — 

To the honored Oaoernor of tJw Massachusetts and 
the rest of that honorable society, these p'esent. 

Worthy Senators : 

I received a writing, subscribed with five of 
your hands, by way of answer to a twice repeat- 
ed motion of mine before you, which was ground- 
ed, as I conceive, sufficiently upon the governor's 
words in open court, which writing of yours doth 
no way answer my expectation, nor yet that 
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motion which I made ; and whereas (waiving 
that grounded motion) yon are pleased to inti- 
mate that if I were forward to dispute^ and would 
move it myself to the court or magistrates about 
Boston, you would appoint one to answer my 
motion, &c., — be pleased to understand that, al- 
though I am not backward to maintain the faith 
and order of my Lord, the King of saints, for 
which I have been sentenced, yet I am not in 
such a way so forward to dispute, or move there- 
in, lest inconvenience should thereby arise. I 
shall rather once more repeat my former motion, 
which if it shall please the honored General 
Court to accept, and under their secretary's 
hand shall grant a free dispute, without molesta- 
tion or interruption, I shall be well satisfied 
therewith ; that whicli is past I sliall forget, and 
upon your motion sliall attend it ; thus desiring 
the Father of mercies not to lay that evil to your 
charge, I remain your well-wisher, 

John Clark. 

To this fair and honorable proposal of Mr. 
Clark, the governor and magistrates to whom it 
was addressed thought it the wisest policy to re- 
turn no answer. The matter was accordingly 
dropped by their silent retreat. Thus ended 
the unfortunate challenge of the governor and 
the persecution of the pastor of the Newport Bap- 
tist Church. 

Mr. Bates and Stephen, who had from the first 
deeply sympathized with Clark, were greatly re- 
joiced when the affair had reached its end. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

INWARD LIFE. 

IT is time that we inquire into the fate of Mr. 
Clark^s companions. Mr. Crandal],who was 
sentenced to a fine of five pounds for being one 
of the company, was released upon promising 
that he would appear at their next court. But 
they did not let him know when the next court 
would sit until it was over ; and as he was not 
present according to his promise, they obliged 
the keeper to pay his fine. 

With poor Holmes it fared far worse than 
with either of the others. He had been sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of thirty pounds, by the first 
day of the next court, or else to be ivell tvJtijyped, 
and to remain in prison until he provided sure- 
ties for the fine. Sureties he would not furnish, 
because he was determined not to pay the fine. 
Consequently he was kept in prison. At the 
time of his trial before the Court of AssistantSj 
when the above cruel sentence was passed against 
him, he replied, — 

" I bless God I am counted worthy to suflFer 
for the name of Jesus ;" at which one of the min* 
isters (Mr. John Wilson) so far forgot the 
sacredness of his office, and the sanctity of the 
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place, as to raise his hand, and strike him in open 
court, at the same time saying, " The curse of God 
go with thee."* 

During the continuance of the imprisonment 
of Clark and Crandall, Holmes enjoyed theii 
company. This was a source of unspeakable 
comfort. The conversation, the sympathy, and 
the prayers of his fellow-prisoners assisted to 
banish the despondency and gloom which would 
otherwise have oppressed him. But after their 
deliverance, and when he was left alone, he was 
greatly distressed in spirit. In his own account 
of it, he said, "After I was deprived of my two 
loving friends, the adversary stepped in, took 
hold of my spirit, and troubled me for the space 
of an hour, and then the Lord came in, and 
sweetly relieved me, causing me look to himself; 
so wias I stayed and refreshed in the thoughts of 
my God." 

As friends had paid the fines of the other two 
prisoners, and had secured their release, it seem- 
ed a hard case that he should be left to feel the 
scourge. Brethren who sympathized with hinx 
resolved that he should not. Strongfaith Bates, 
Stephen, the brother of the mill, and a few 
others, raised, by a contribution among them- 
selves, enough to pay his fine. But Holmes 
would not permit it. In reply to their kmd 
offer, he said, — 

" I dare not accept of deliverance in such a 
way. And though I greatly thank you for your 

* Holmes's Letter, in Backus and Benedict. 
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kindness, and would acknowledge, with grati- 
tude, even a cup of cold water, yet I desire not 
that you should yield to the unrighteous de- 
mands of my persecutors. Having committed 
no crime, I will not permit my friends to pay a 
single farthing for me." 

The first day of court was drawing near, when, 
if the fine was not paid, the substitute would be 
exacted, in stripes, and groans, and blood. 

Though Holmes was strongly convinced of the 
truth of Baptist sentiments, for which ]ie was 
imprisoned, and was conscientiously opposed to 
the payment of the fine, or to the doing of any 
thing else voluntarily, as a penal requisition, yet 
he was nowise ambitious of the honors of the 
whipping-post. He shrunk with dread from the 
suflFerings of the scourge. He knew that, when 
the Court of Assistants sentenced one to be 
" well whipped," it meant something, and would 
be executed to the very letter. Yet the night 
preceding the infliction of the sentence he passed 
in sweet, refreshing sleep. In the morning, not- 
withstanding they knew that they would provoke 
the wrath of ** the powers that he," Strongfaith 
and Stephen, with several other friends, called at 
the prison, to comfort and encourage the crim- 
inalf After appropriate religious conversation 
and prayer, that God would give strength to 
suffer, and especially that he would open the 
eyes of the persecutors, to see and love the truth, 
Strongfaith took from a basket, in which he had 
stowed a variety of comforts for the poor pri- 
soner, a bottle of old Madeira wine. Pouring 
out some in a glass, he offered it to Holmes. 
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" No, brother. I thank you for your kindn^sg 
but I shall take no strong drink until my punish- 
ment is over, lest, if I have more strength, cour- 
age, and boldness than ordinarily could be ex- 
pected, the world should say that I vs^as drunk, 
or that I was carried through by the strength 
and comfort of what I had taken. No ; let me 
so suffer, that, if I am sustained, God shall have 
the glory." 

Still, the prisoner was by no means certain 
that he would not shrink, faint, or show signs 
of physical cowardice, though he thus spake. 
Instead, however, of strengthening himself with 
wine and other luxuries, which had been brought, 
He left his friends to be entertained with each 
other, whilst he withdrew into anotlier room, 
to hold communion with his Lord. So soon as 
he had retired by himself, he was overwhelmed 
with the deepest gloom. He was tempted to 
question his own sincerity and the purity of his 
motives. A something within, which he attri- 
buted to Satanic agency, said, '' Remember thy- 
self, thy birth, thy breeding, thy friends, thy 
wife, children, name, credit. Thou art dishonor- 
ing all these by thy public scourging. Is this 
necessary, when others are ready to save thee 
from suffering, and thy friends from disgrace?" 
His heart sank with him. The idea of dishonor- 
ing any who were dear to him was more pain- 
ful than the anticipated punishment; .but pre- 
sently the thought occurred to him, or as he 
afterwards expressed it, ** There came in sweet- 
ly, from the Lord, as sudden an answer : ' Tis 
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for my Lord ; I must not deny him before tlie 
sons of men, (for that were to set men above 
him,) but rather lose all ; yea, wife, children, and 
mine own life also.^" This, however, did not 
afford him permanent peace ; for soon a series 
of questions rushed into his mind, creating con- 
fusion of thought, and reviving his disquietude 
of feeling. *^ Is it for the Lord that you are 
about to sufier? Have you his glory alone in 
view? fe it not rather for your own or some 
other's sake ? Is it not obstinacy or pride ? Is 
it not resentment or bigotry ? Is not selfishness 
at the bottom?" 

These unwelcome, and, as they seemed to him, 
involuntary queries increased his distress ; but 
after a jealous and careful scrutiny of his mo- 
tives, he was convinced, as he said, that, "It was 
not for any man's cause or sake in this world, 
that so I had professed and practiced, l)ut for my 
Lord's cause and sake, and for him alone ; where- 
upon my spirit was much refreshed." 

He was also greatly comforted by the follow- 
ing passages of Scripture, which were sweetly 
suggested to his mind : " Who shall lay any thing 
to the charge of God's elect?" "Although I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me ; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me." "And he that 
continueth to the end shall be saved." But 
anon, the thoughts of the terrible scourge oc- 
curred to him, and he feared tliat the severity 
of the dreadful punishment would be too much 
for his sensitive flesh. The disgrace of the pun- 
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ishment he regarded not. That belonged tc 
others, and not to himself. Like his Lord and 
Master, he despised the shame. But the anti- 
cipated pain of the heavy blows make him shrink. 
He knew his weakness and sensitiveness, and 
feared that he would be overcome. Again he 
betook himself to the throne ot gi^ace. He 
prayed earnestly that the Lord would be pleased 
to give him a spirit of courage and boldnesSj a 
tongue to speak for him, and strength of body to 
suffer for his sake, and not to shrink from the 
strokes, nor shed tears, lest the adversaries of 
the truth should blaspheme, and be hardened, and 
the weak and feeble-hearted be discouraged. 
His prayer was followed with fresh consolation 
and strength. It produced a state of trustful 
submission to God, causing him to yield himself, 
soul and joody, into the hands of his Saviour, 
and leave the whole disposing of the afifair 
with him. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AN AFFECTING SCENE. 

¥HE.N the time arrived for the condemiied 
Baptist preacher to be led forth to punish- 
ment, and the voice of. the jailor was heard in 
tire prison, Holmes listened to it with a degree 
of cheerfulness. Taking his Testament in his 
hand, he went forth with him to the place of 
execution. As he approached the whipping- 
post, around which were gathered a crowd of 
spectators, he calmly saluted them. Two of the 
magistrates were present to see that the whipper 
did his duty — Mr. Increase Nowel who had 
signed his sentence, and Mr. Flint. After wait- 
ing some minutes in expectation of the governor's 
coming, Nowel commanded the executioner to do 
his office. 

" Permit me," said Holmes, as the executioner 
seized him, " to say a few words." 

"Now is no time to speak," replied Nowel. 
But Holmes was unwilling to suffer in silence. 
He desired to declare to the multitude the 
grounds of his belief, and the reasons of his 
punishment. He therefore lifted up his voice 
and said, — 
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"Men, brothers, fathers, and countrymen, I 
beseech you give me leave to speak a few words^ 
and the ratlier because here are many spectators 
to see me punished, and I am to seal with my 
blood, if God give strength, that which I hold 
and practice in reference to the ^7ord of God, 
and the testimony of Jesus. That wliich I have 
to say, in. brief, is this : although I am no dis- 
putant, yet seeing I am to seal with my blood 
what I hold, I am ready to defend by the word, 
and to dispute that point with any that shall 
come forth to withstand it." 

Magistrate Nowel told him," "Now is no time 
to dispute." 

" Then," continued Holmes, " I desire to give 
an account of the faith and order I hold." This 
he uttered three times. But Magistrate Flint 
cried out to the executioner, "Fellow, do thine 
office, for this fellow would but make a long 
speech to delude the people." 

In compliance with this authoritative mandate, 
the executioner roughly seized Holmes, and be- 
gan to strip off his clothes. The sentence was 
to be inflicted upon the prisoner, not upon his 
garmcnte. But Holmes was determined to speak 
if possible. Whilst therefore the whipper was 
removing his clothes and preparing him for the 
lash, he said to the people, — 

" That which I am to suffer for is the word of 
God and the testimony of Jesus Christ." 

"No," replied Magistrate Nowel, "it is for 
your error, and going about to seduce the 
people." 
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" Not for my error," said Holmes, " for in all 
the time of my imprisonment, wherein I was left 
alone, (my brethren being gone,) which of all 
your ministers in all that time came to convince 
me of an error ? and when, upon the governor's 
words, a motion was made for a public dispute, 
and upon fair terms so often renewed, and de- 
sired by hundreds, what was the reason it was not 
granted?" 

Tliis was a close and significant question. 
4lS all the multitude knew that a public disputa- 
tion had been anticipated, but had not yet taken 
place, the inquiry of Holmes seemed to demand 
an answer. Nowel therefore replied, — 

" It was the fault of him who went away and 
would not dispute," referring to Clark. But 
this, as we have already shown, was not the 
case. 

Flint became impatient at this colloquy, and 
repeated his order to the executioner, — 

" Fellow, do thine of&ce." Holmes, however, 
would not remain silent. Whilst being disrobed, 
he said, — 

" I would not give my body into your hands 
to be thus bruised on any other account what- 
ever ; yet now I would not give the hundretli 
part of a wampum-peague* to free it out of your 
hands." 

*' Unbutton here," said the executioner, as he 
gave his jacket a jerk. 

"No," said Holmes; "I make as much con- 

* The sixth part of a penny. 
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science of unbuttoning one button as I do of pay 
ing the sentence of thirty pounds. I will do 
nothing towards executing such an unjust law." 

Faithful to his word, he would not voluntarily 
assist the executioner in the least in removing 
liis garments from his back. 

He was as helpless as if he were asleep, and 
the executioner had to handle him as though he 
were a statue. Still he continued addressing the 
people. 

" The Lord," said he, " having manifested his 
love towards me, in giving me repentance to- 
wards God and faith in Christ, and so to be bap- 
tized in water by a messenger of Jesus, into the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, where- 
in I have fellowship with him in his death, burial, 
and resurrection, I am now come to be baptized 
in afflictions by your hands, that so I may have 
further fellowship with my Lord, and am not 
ashamed of his sufferings, for by his stripes am I 
healed." 

The executioner, having removed so much 
of his garments as avouM hinder the effect of 
the scourge, and having fastened him to the post, 
seized a three-corded whip, raised his hands, and 
laid on the blows in an unmerciful manner. 
Stroke followed stroke as rapidly as was con- 
sistent with effective execution, each blow leaving 
its crimson furrow, or its long blue wale in the 
sufferer's quivering flesh. The only pause which 
occurred during the infliction of this barbarous 
punishment was when the executioner ceased a 
moment in order to spit in his hands, so as tc 
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take a firmer hold of the handle of the whip, 
and render the strokes more severe. This he 
did three times. During the infliction of his 
painful scourging, Holmes said to the peo])le, — 

*' Though my flesh and my spirit fail, yet God 
will not fail." The poor sufferer did not fail. 
He found that his strength was equal to liis day. 
Though the lash was doing its bloody work upon 
his sensitive flesh, yet his spirit was sustained by 
heavenly consolations. In his own account of 
his experience during this dreadful ordeal, Holmes 
subsequently said, — 

" It pleased the Lord to come in and fill my 
heart and tongue as a vessel full, and with an 
audible voice I brake forth, praying the Lord 
not to lay this sin to their charge, and telling 
the people that now I found he did not fail me, 
and therefore now I should trust him for ever 
who failed me not ; for in truth, as the strokes 
fell upon me, I had such a spiritual manifestation 
of God's presence as I never had before, and the 
outward pain was so removed from me that I 
could well bear it, yea, and in a manner felt it 
not, although it was grievous, as the spectators 
said ; the man striking with all his strength, 
spitting in his hand three times, with a three- 
corded whip, giving me therewith thirty strokes." 

After the requisite number of blows had been 
given, equalling the number of pounds that he 
was fined, (from which we learn that, according 
to the Puritan standard of penal measure, one 
blow of a three-corded whip, well laid on, was 
an equivalent to one pound sterling,) the cords 
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which fastened him to the whipping-post were 
untied, and he was set at liberty. With joyful- 
ness in his heart and cheerfulness in his counte- 
nance, he turned to the magistrates Flint and 
Nowel, and said, — 

" You have struck me as with roses." But not 
wishing to imagine that he regarded the punish- 
ment as literally light, nor that he was sustained 
by his own strength, he added, — 

"Although the Lord hath made it easy to 
me, yet I pray God it may not be laid to your 
charge." 

The crowd now gathered around him, some 
from mere curiosity, others inwardly rejoicing 
that the heretic had been scourged, whilst a 
third class were filled with mingled emotions of 
sympathy with his sorrows, and indignation at 
his wrongs. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EFFECTS OF PERSECUTION. 

AMONGST tliose whose feelings of sympatliy 
and indignation were aroused at the bar- 
barous treatment of Holmes, were two individuals 
who were so rejoiced that the sufferer had been 
sustained under his cruelties, and that he left 
the ignominious post with so much composure, 
and even with pleasantness of countenance, that 
they shook hands with him ; and one of them, 
whose name was John Spur, a freeman of the 
colony, said to him, " Blessed be God for thee, 
my brother," and walked along with liiiii to the 
prison. The other, who simply shook bands 
with him, was another freeman, Mr. John Hazel. 
Many others testified their friendship for him, 
and glorified God on his account. To some, 
however, who were present, these expressions of 
sympathy were extremely displeasing. They 
looked upon it as a connivance at the crime, 
and a contempt of the government. As inform- 
ers, they immediately made complaint of what 
they had witnessed, and a number of warrants 
were issued for the apprehension of these sym- 
pathizing offenders. 

When Holmes reached the prison, his body 
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was found to be in a terrible condition — his 
body, not simply his back, for the lashes of the 
whip were so long that they lapped over his 
back, and left their gory marks npon his side. 

Eaton, who had been a spectator of all the 
proceedings, ran home immediately after the 
whipping, obtained some rags and oil, and hast- 
ened to the prison, where, like the good Samari- 
tan, he dressed the wounded man's sores. When 
it was known that Holmes had received such 
kindness, the inquiry became general, who was 
the surgeon? And the report was soon cir- 
culated that he was to be arrested. 

So severe was the chastisement of the prisoner 
that for many days he could not endure the pain 
occasioned by the wounded parts of his body 
touching the bed. AH the rest that he experi- 
enced was such as he obtained by supporting 
himself upon his knees and elbows. 

The day after tlie whipping, whilst Spur and 
Hazel were attending to their business, they 
were surprised by a constable calling upon 
them, and telling them they were prisoners. As 
his authority, he stowed them the following 
document : 

" To the Tzecpcr or Ms deputy : 

" By virtue hereof, you are to take into your 
custody and safe keeping the body of John Spur, 
for a heinous offence by him committed ; hereof 
fail not. Dated the 7th of the 7th month, 1651. 
Take also into your safe keeping John Hazel. 

" By the court, " Increase Nowel.'' 
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They were accordingly both taken to prison, 
the lieinoiis offence, consisting of the act of shak- 
ing hands and speaking with Holmes after his 
punishment, and, consequently, after he had satis- 
fied the law, arid was no longer an involuntary 
prisoner. 

They were afterwards • taken to the court and 
examined. They had no l^rial, neither were 
they allowed to meet their complaints face to 
face, but were condemned upon the evidence 
furnished by the depositions of two individuals ; 
the stronger of the two documents being as 
follows : 

" I, Cole, being in the market-place when 

Obadiah Holmes came from the whipping-post, 
John Spur came and met him presently, laugh- 
ing in his face, saying, ' Blessed be God for thee, 
brother ;' and so did go with him, laughing upon 
him, towards the prison, which was very grievous 
to me to see him harden the man in his sin, and 
showing much contempt of authority by that car- 
riage, as if he had been unjustly punished, and 
had ^suffered as a righteous man under a tyranni- 
cal government. Deposed before the court the 
5th of the 7th m(mth. 

"Increase Nowel." 

They were sentenced to receive ten lashes 
each, or pay a fine of forty shillings. The latter 
they could not conscientiously do. A Mr. Ben- 
dal, who was a friend to Hazel, offered to pay 
his, but he refused, saying, — 
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" I thank you for this offer of love ; but I be 
Here it will be no acceptable service for any man 
to pay a penny for me in this case." Yet, not- 
withstanding his refusal, the court ^.ccepted the 
proffer, and gave him his discharge. Hazel was 
upwards of sixty years of age, and died soon 
after his release.^ 

Spur was kept in prison nearly a week, ex- 
pecting every day to be taken to the market- 
square, tied to the whipping-post, and receive 
his ten lashes ; but, without his permission some 
sympathizing friend paid his fine and secured his 
deliverance. 

These persecutions were tlie means of attract- 
ing the attention of many to the doctrines of 
the sufferers. Sympathy elicited inquiry, and 
inquiry produced conviction. The sentiments 
of the Baptists spread. Many were convinced 
of the scripturalness of their views of Baptism, 
and desired to be buried with Christ in that 
beautiful and significant ordinance. Tlieir de- 
sire could not be refused. The ordinance was 
administered repeatedly, though with the greatest 
privacy, for fear of prisons, tines, and scourges, 
and the Newport Church received valuable ad- 
ditions to her strength througlf these. 

* Benedict's History of the Baptists. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 

r'pHE treatment which the persecuted Baptists 
-L had received from the government of Mas- 
sachusetts produced a decided effect upon Strong- 
faith and Stephen. It brought them to a deci- 
sion. After repeated conferences with each 
other upon the subject, they resolved to apply 
to Mr. Holmes for baptism before he returned 
home to Newport. After, therefore, he had suf- 
ficiently recovered from the effects of his whip- 
ping, these two candidates visited him, and 
l^resented their request for the ordinance. 

" I must first know," said he, *' what evidence 
there is that you are the disciples of Qhrist. I 
find, from the New Testament, that only tliose 
were baptized who had relented of their sins, 
and believed in the Lord Jesus Christ. I have 
no authority to administer the ordinance to any 
other.'' 

The two candidates then related to Mr. 
Holmes their Cln-istian experience,- and their 
views of religious truth and of gospel ordinances. 
Believing them to be proper subjects for baptism, 
he agreed to administer tlu) ordinance to them 
the next Lord's day. 
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As quite a number of individuals, convinced 
of Baptist sentiments, and others known to be 
dissatisfied with infant sprinkling, who were in- 
vestigating the subject, were then in Boston, in- 
formation of the anticipated baptism was privately 
circulated amongst them. 

In respect of Mr. Bates, the step he was about . 
to take was one of great importance, and, as he 
foresaw, would involve consequences of a dis- 
agreeable kind. He was a member of the Con- 
gregational Cliurch. By voluntarily coming out 
from them, he was condemning, in a most de- 
cided manner, their practice. He was sepa- 
rating himself from many whom he tenderly 
and strongly loved. He knew that his case 
would be taken up in Church meeting — that it 
would not be strange if his motives should be 
impugned, and his character aspersed. Public 
excommunication would be unavoidable, and 
perhaps, also, a trial before the court of Assist- 
ants. But he had ma'le up his mind to relin- 
quish all, and suffer all for the tnith^s sake. 
An important principle was at stake, and 
he was determined fliat it should not be com- 
promised from any personal consideration what- 
ever. 

With Stephen the case was widely different. 
He had united with no Church. His act, there- 
fore, would not subject him to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, though it would necessarily prevent hioi 
from becoming a freeman in the colony, as that 
was the exclusive privilege of the members of 
the Congregational Church. His position in 
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the community would be fai' from pleasant, and 
would probably subject him to the necessity of 
a removal to some other place. Besides, he 
had every reason for believing that when his 
parents heard of his course, they would be ex- 
ceedingly displeased, and perhaps would write 
for him to return home. Still he resolved to go 
forward, leaving the consequences with Him 
whose law he was obeying. 



CHxVPTER XX. 

A DISCUSSION. 

THK Sabbath came. It was a beautiful, warm, 
clear day. The place selected for the occa- 
sion was a small cove on the west side of the 
neck that united Boston to Roxbury. No houses 
were in the vicinity, and tliey had no reason to 
fear an interruption. Very early in the morn- 
ing, individuals, singly and in couples, began to 
approacli the place. Presently Mr. Holmes 
came, and soon after, Strongfaith and Stephen. 
The little assembly rapidly increased. It was 
much larger than had been expected. As Mr. 
Bates looked round upon them, he saw a number 
whom he knew were strongly opposed t6 Bap- 
tist sentiments. He whispered the fact to Mr. 
Holmes. 
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" No matter," said he. " He who is for us is 
more than all they who are against us." 

" If we are brought before the court, there will 
be plenty of witnesses against us." 

*' The more important it is for us to observe 
apostolic order in our service," replied Holmes. 

When the appointed hour arrived, a hymn was 
sung, after which Mr. Holmes addressed the 
company, presenting the various scriptural rea- 
sons for administering the ordinance by immer- 
sion, and to believers only. It was his previous 
intention to have said not a word ; but knowing 
that a number were present who had never 
seen the ordinance before, and who were igno- 
rant of the reasons of B.aptist sentiments, he 
considered it his duty to express the grounds of 
their belief. Having done so, he urged them to 
search the Scriptures for themselves.^* 

*' The Bible," said he, " is a plain booTj, and 
written for the benefit of plain people. All its 
fundamental truths we may all discover if we 
only search it with a humble, teachable spirit. 
Receive not the sentiments you have now heard 
simply upon my declaration, but search the Scrip- 

* I do thini if there is ever a time when a minister of Christ 
cannot without sin fail to explain the dogma of baptism to the 
people, and above all to the candidates, it is at the fount or 
waters side. It is a question worthy of considerAtion, if a person 
is baptized according to the intention of Christ, unless that per- 
son understands the design of his baptism. If valid baptism in- 
volves Api^ofessicm of faith, must not the subject understand H>Art/ 
he professes ? If he is to prefigure or represent certain facts in liia 
baptism, ought he not to know what these facts are? Can ho be 
baptized intelligibly without a proper understanding of these 
things? What is the difference in this respect, at least between 
an unconscious adult and an unconscious infant? 
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tures for yourselves, and see if you can find any 
command to baptize infants, or any instance of 
the baptism of such ; see if the circumstances 
which are narrated in each case of baptism do 
not either express or imply penitence and faith 
inl-he candidate." 

" Whole households were baptized,'' said one in 
the company of spectators ; " were there no in- 
fants amongst them ?'' 

"We do not read of any," calmly replied 
Holmes. " You who believe in infant baptism 
are bound to show that there were such ; but 
where the Scriptures are so utterly silent upon a 
point as they are upon that, you will find it diffi- 
cult to press from them any testimony whatever. 
Furnish a single clear instance from the Bible of 
any infant being baptized, and the question is 
settled in your favor. But this never has been, 
and never will be done." 

"It is not necessary to find such proofs, 
seeing that baptism has taken the place of cir- 
cumcision ; for, as circumcision was administered 
to infants, so must baptism be, which is its sub- 
stitute." 

" But where, friend, dost thou find in the Xew 
Testament that baptism is a substitute for cir- 
cumcision? Neither the Saviour nor his apos- 
tles ever taught such a doctrine. Circumcision 
lias nothing to do with the gospel or with Gen- 
tiles, as we are. It concerns the Jeivs^ and still 
concerns the Jews and the Jews only, for it is 
still in force, because it was an everlasting cove- 
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nant, and therefore unalterable in its seal or 
token." 

" How do you make that out ?" continued the 
interlocutor, who proved to be Cole, who liad 
given liis deposition a«:ainst John Spur. 

" Very easily, friend ; and if you will permit 
me to ask you a few questions, I will show you. 
Did not God make a covenant with Abaham V 

" Certainly." 

"In that covenant there were two parties, 
both of whom were to do something ; these par- 
ties were God and Abraham. Now, what did 
God promise to do, as his part of the cove- 
nant ? Read the account in the seventeenth of 
Genesis, and you will see that he promised that 
he would make Abraham the father of numer- 
ous descendants — that nations and kings should 
spring from liim, and that he would give him the 
fruitful land of Canaan for an everlasting posses- 
sion. Having made these promises, what did he 
require of the patriarch as hia part of the cove- 
nant?" 

*' He required him to have all the males of his 
family circumcised." 

" Very well ; now, what was circumcision the 
sign of?" 

" It was the sign, or the token of this cove- 
nant." 

" That is to say," continued Holmes, " circum- 
cision was the visible sign or evidence that such 
a covenant had been formed ; and it was to be con- 
tinued upon all the male descendants of Abraham^ 
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and male proselytes, until it was either changed 
or abrogated. Will you not admit this ?" 

" Certainly. I will admit that the Jews, or 
natural children of Abraham were to be circum- 
cised until the covenant was changed or abrogated, 
of course, but the covenant was changed when 
Christ came, and baptism was substituted for cir- 
cumcision, and therefore the children of believers 
are now to be baptized as Abraham^s children 
were circumcised.' ' 

" But how do you know this, my friend, where 
is there a syllable in the whole Bible that teaches 
you so ?" 

"Know it? why, Parson Cotton has always 
told us so, and he says that Calvin, the greatest 
of all men and scholars, says it is certainly so ; 
and we know that neither Parson Cotton nor 
Calvin would have said so, unless it was so,'' re- 
sponded Cole, warmly, " will you presume to know 
more than such men ?" 

" But ought we not to found our opinions upon 
the word of Go'd," replied Holmes, mildly. 
" Ought we not to regard the plain declarations 
of the Bible, rather than opinions of the greatest 
scholars in the world ? Now hear me calmly for 
a moment. You have just admitted that the 
covenant of circumcision was to remain un- 
changed in subjects, promises, and ratifying signs, 
until it was abrogated or changed by a positive 
enactment — in other words it was to remain un- 
changed during the period for which it was given. 
Now, let us examine the account of it," and opening 
his Bible at Gen. xvii. he read 4-15 : " *As for me, 
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behold, my covenant is with thee, and thou shall 
be a father of many nations. Neither shall thy 
name any more be called Abram, but thy name 
shall be Abraham ; for a father of many nations 
have I made thee. And I will make thee ex- 
ceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, 
and Kings shall come out of thee. And I will 
establish my covenant between me and th«e, and 
tliy seed after thee, in their generations for an 
everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee, and 
to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto 
thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land where- 
in thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, 
for an everlasting possession, and I will be their 
God. And God said unto Abraham, Thou shalt 
keep my covenant therefore, thou, and thy seed 
after thee, in their generations. This is my 
covenant, which ye shall keep between me and 
you, and thy seed after thee; every man-child 
among you shall be circumcised. And ye shall 
circumcise the flesh of your foreskin; and it 
shall be a token of the covenant betwixt me 
and you. And he that is eight days old, shall 
be circumcised among you, every man-child in 
your generations, he that is born in thy house, 
or bought with money of any stranger, which is 
not of thy seed. He that is born in thy house^ 
and he that is bought with tliy money, must 
needs be circumcised ; and my covenant shall bo 
in your flesh, for an everlasting covenant. And 
the uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his 
foreskin is not circumcised, that soul shall be 
cut off from his people ; he hath broken my cove- 
nant. 
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*^This is the covenant of circumcision, and 
here are enumerated all the subjects, grants, con- 
ditions, and the sign or ratifying pledge of it on 
the day it was made and ratified. Allow me to 
ask you in the presence of all these assembled, 
Tell me with whom was this covenant made, and 
to whom do the promises of it alone belong, but 
to Abraham and Ids seed after him, in their 
generations ? Is it not so ?" 

" I am willing to grant it, for it so." 

" That's well said by you ; now I will read 
again the fifth to the nintli verses. Tell me if 
you will, the promises made to Abraham and 
his natural children. Are they not these three : 

" 1. That Abraham should be a father of 
many nations, and that kings should come out 
of him? 

" 2. That Jehovah would be a God to him and 
his descendants after him, to preserve them, and 
to fulfil all he had promised ? 

*• 3. That God would give to Abraham and 
his descendants the land of Canaan, for an ever- 
lasting possession. 

"Are there any other promise in the covenant 
save these three ?" 

" I see no others," said Cole, evidently quiet- 
ed, and indeed interested in the exposition. 

"Are these temporal or spiritual blessings ?" 

" They are temporal, inasmuch as they relate 
to temporalities." 

"Are they made to any others save to Abra- 
ham's n<xtural descendants known to us as Jews.'* 

"It don't read otherwise." 
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"Very well, we are agreed thus far, and 
should be because God speaks. Now tell me 
how long this covenant was to last, until Christ 
should come or for ever ? Mark what God says," 
and Holmes read the eighth, ninth, and tliirteenth 
verses. '' ' And I will give unto thee, and to thy 
seed after tliee, tlie land wherein thou art a 
stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an ever- 
lasting possession, and I will be their God. 
And God said unto Abraham, Thou shalt keep 
my covenant therefore, thou, and thy seed after 
thee, in their generations. He that is born in 
thy house, and lie that is bought with thy money, 
must needs be circumcised ; and my covenant 
shall be in your flesh, for an everlasting cove- 
nant.' ^^ 

" It certainly reads * an everlasting covenant,' 
but I had never read or heard it read so before, 
and failed to notice it," replied Cole, no little 
astonished and confused. 

"I am not seeking to entrap you, but to em- 
press upon you the teachings of God's word. 
You need have no doubt about the everlasting 
duration of this covenant. Mark the language 
of God when he repeats the covenant to Sarah, 
in the nineteenth verse : *And God said, Sarah 
thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed, and thou 
shalt call his name Isaac ; and I will establish 
my covenant with him, for an everlasting cove- 
nant, and with his seed after him.' 

** If any thing more is needed, I refer you to 
1 Chron. xvi. 16, 17 : ^JEven of the Covenant 
which he made with Abraham, and of his oath 
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unto Isaac : And hath confirmed the same tc 
Jacob for a law, and to Israel for an everlasting 
Covenant.' David also declares the same in the 
hundred and fifth Psalm, who was ins])ired to 
utter the truth : ' He hath remembered his cove- 
nant for ever : tlie word which he commanded 
to a thousand generations. Which covenant he 
made with Abraham, and his oath unto Isaac : 
And confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law , 
and to Israel for an everlasting covenant : Say- 
ing, Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan — 
the lot of your inheritance: When they were 
Init a few men in number ; yea very few, and 
strangers in it.' " 

" I think it the part of candor to grant that 
the covenant is an everlasting one, but I never 
these passages before." 

" Well, if the covenaoat is an everlasting one — 
it. is to tlie same persons — the natural descend- 
ants of Abraham — the Jeics,'^ said Holmes, hold- 
ing the disputant with his eye, '* and therefore 
the Gentiles, and we and our cliiklren being 
Gentiles never had any interest in it, and never 
can or will have any interest in it ; and, further- 
more, if the sign of the covenant is as uncliange- 
able as the covenant, it has never been changed 
and never will be changed, and therefore nothing 
can come in the room or place of citlier the orig- 
inal subject, or the sign of the covenant of cir- 
cumcision ; and therefore neither Gentiles can 
ever come in the place of Jews, nor baptism in 
the place of circumcision.'' 

Cole was as silent as the crowd that listened 
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to this plain exposition. Holmes continued : 
" Is it said that this covenant was conditional ? 
The Jews, as a people, have faithfully performed 
their part of this covenant, whatever sins they 
have committed, they haTc circumcised their 
children. Find the Jew to-day in whatever 
land of the wide earth, in whatever island of the 
sea, and he is circumcised, and the seed of Abra- 
ham is a distinct race, a people without a land 
or nation — a living miracle! The covenant 
stands, and God is bound to fulfil its promises — 
the land is yet to be theirs, and they are yet to 
be gathered from among all nations, and planted 
upon their land no more to be pulled up." * 

**But," says Cole, '^does not Paul say that 
circumcision was a seal of faith." 

" Certainly he does. It was a seal of faith, 
but of whose faith, not ©f the infant children of 
Abraham, for they had no faith, nor can it,, or 
baptism be a seal of your infant's faith, for they 
have none. Circurticision was the seal, as Paul 
says, of the righteousness of Abraham/ s faith, 
and of his only ; that is, it was the seal or atte^s- 
taiation^ ^hich God gave to Abraliam that his 
faith was a righteous act — that God accepted it. 
The king gives to one of usj his colonists in 
New England, a grant of land by charter or 
letters patent, and to our heirs for ever, for 
faithful services rendered to him — such a grant, 
secured by his seal, would be to the father a 
sign and seal of his loyalty and faithfulness, and 

* See Amos ix. 11, 15. 
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of the king's favor for him ; but it would not be 
a seal of the loyalty of his children in all 
generations to come, although they would possess 
the inheritance." 

"But the light of the New Testament is clear 
upon this subject. If baptism came in tlie place 
of circumcision, why did John and Christ, and 
the apostles baptize tbose believing Jcavs who 
had been circumcised? And above that, , why 
did Paul circumcise Timothy, who had been bap- 
tized? And why did the early Christian Jews 
continue circumcision ? 

" If these facts will not suffice, I refer you to 
the settlement of the whole matter by the in- 
spired apostles, and the Church at Jerusalem. 
The subject was brought up in the Church at 
Antioch, whether Gentiles should be circumcised, 
and referred to the apcflstles for a decision. If 
baptism had been substituted for circumcision, 
and Gentile believers and other children for 
Jews, this was an occasion which demanded the 
statement of the fact ; its statement would have 
settled the question authoritatively and for ever ; 
and if it had been a fact the apostles could not at 
this time have omitted to mention it. Here is 
a history of that matter,'' said Holmes, reading 
from his Testament : " *And certain men which 
came down from Judea taught the brethren, and 
said, Except ye be circumcised after tlie manner 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved. When, there- 
fore, Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension 
and disputation with them, they determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and ceitain other of them. 
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should go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles awi 
elders about this question/ That was their 
specific object; namely, to ask the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem whether they ouglit to im- 
pose circumcision upon the Gentiles. Peter and 
James both delivered addresses on the subject, 
in which they opposed the idea of the Gentiles 
having any thing to do with circumcision. Fin- 
ally, a letter was written to the Church at 
Anlioch, answering their inquiry in the negative. 
Now, in all that discussion, as narrated in the 
New Testament, not a loord was said about bap- 
tism having coine in the place of circumcision: 
when J if such had been the case, ilie statement <f 
that fact ivas the very ansicer to have been given, 
and, without doubt, would have been given. 
It is altogether improbable that if baptism 
had supplanted circurticision, the apostles and 
ciders of the Church at Jerusalem would have 
omitted to state so important a fact on that occa- 
sion. The question at issue demanded the state- 
ment ; the answer would have been defective 
without it. But as there is not the least refer- 
ence to such a change, the conclusion is unavoid- 
able that it had not been made. Indeed, no- 
where is it said in the New Testament to the 
Judaizing teachers, who desired to continue cir- 
cumcision, that that institution must no longer 
be continued, because it had given place to hip- 
tism. It is wonderful that there should be 
BO statement or record of such a remarkable 
change, if it had ever occurred. Entire silence 
upon the subject, when itsstatement was so ini- 
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peratively called for, is conclusive evidence 
against it." 

After a few more words between the parties, 
the conversation ceased. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A BEAUTIFUL SERVICE. 

THE morning sun was now fairly above the 
horizon, and was shining in all its strength. 
The hills and woods were arrayed in drapery of 
the richest emerald. A few summer flowers 
timidly showed themselves here and there, as if 
fearful of attracting attention, lest they too 
should be persecuted for not conforming to the 
deep green of the standing order of trees and 
plants around them. Not a breath of wind was 
stirring. The water was an immense mirror, 
reflecting, with perfect minuteness of detail, 
every hill, rock, tree, and plant, which fringed 
its borders. A few Indians, who had been at- 
tracted to the spot by this unusual gathering. 
appeared to be - singularly reduplicated — their 
light and graceful canoes, with their gay occu- 
pants, api)earing as distinctly, though inverted, 
beneath the surface as above it. The birds, as 
if rejoicing at the return of the Sabbath, or as 
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if glorying in their bwn freedom of opinion aitd 
practice, made the groves vocal with their 
; charming melody — they offered sinless matins 
to their Creator. Above, the deep azure was 
relieved by lieaps of fleecy clouds, some of 
snowny wliiteness, others of golden hue, which 
appeared fixed upon the surface of the sky, afe 
if they had been so many solid boulders. After 
the offering of prayer, appropriate to the specific 
object and the peculiar circumstances of their 
assembling, Mr. Holmes took the arm of Mr. 
Bates, and slowly led him into the transjxirent 
stream, at the same time saying : 

"We read that when Philip baptized the 
eunuch, ' they went both of them down into the 
w^ater, and he baptized him.' " 

Having reached a sufficient depth, he paused ; 
then laying. his right hand on the candidate's 
back, and placing the other on his breast, over 
the crossed hands of Mr. Bates, he said : 

" On a profession of thy repentance of sin 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Clirist, I baptize 
thee, my brother, into the name of the Father, the 
Son, and tlie Holy Ghost," at the same time 
gently laying him backwards in the water until 
he was entirely immersed — the water covering 
liim like a transparent veil. When he arose, 
the administrator said : 

"The Apostle Paul tells us we are * buried 
witli Christ by baptism into deatli ; that like 
as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 
in newness of life.' He speaks of baptism as a 
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burial, from which also there is a resurrection; 
and in the ordinance, as you have now seen it 
administered, were there not berth of these — a 
burial and a resurrection? Again he says, 
'For if we have been planted together in the 
likeness of his death, we shall be also in the like- 
ness of his resurrection.' In planting is there 
not a burial of the seed ? 

"In his Epistle to the Colossians, 'buried 
with him in baptism, wherein,' i. e., in which 
baptism, * also ye are risen with him through the 
faith of the operation of God, who hath raised 
him from the dead.' The burial is in the bap- 
tism, in the visible ordinance, and this burial 
has a twofold reference : first to the death and 
resurrection of the Saviour, and secondly to the 
moral transformation of character which has 
been experienced by the candidate, where there 
was a death in respect to the reigning power of 
sin, and a resurrection to a newness of life. 
How beautifully are all these symbolized by the 
ordinance as you have now seen it administered ! 
And hence how impressively significant is bap- 
tism when properly administered I but how en- 
tirely void of all appropriate significance is it 
when sprinkling is adopted I for in that case 
how totally diverse is the symbol from the thing 
symbolized I Where is there any burial in 
sprinkling, or where is the resurrection?" 

After reaching the shore with Mr. Bates, he 
then took Stephen, saying : 

" ' Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
bis way; even by taking heed thereto accord- 
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ing to thy word/ " and baptized him in the same 
manner. 

" We have now," said Mr. Hohnes, " followed 
the New Testament examples as closelj as was 
in our power .^ John baptized Jesus in Jordan ; 
we have baptized in a river ; John baptized at 
Enon, near to Salem, because there was much 
water there. We have come to this place to ad- 
minister the ordinance, because there is much 
water here. When Philip baptized the Ethio- 
pian, they went both of them down into the 
water, and after the baptism they came up out 
of the water ; we have done the same ; and in 
those primitive baptisms we are informed by 
the Apostle Paul, in different Epistles, that there 
was a burial in baptism ;. in the ordinance 
as administered on this occasion there was a 
burial — both of these disciples have been buried 
in baptism, by which act they acknowledge their 
dependence upon the deatli and resurrection of 
Christ, as the grounds of their Christian hope, 
and by which also they profess that they have 
died unto sin, and have arisen to a newness of 
life. Add to all this, friends, what is generally 
admitted by learned divines of other denomina- 
tions, that the original meaning of the word 
* baptize' is to immerse ; and is not the evidence 
conclusive, that we have now imitated the exam- 
ple of Christ and his apostles? The baptism 
of these candidates was the answering of a 
good conscience towards God. They will now 
go on their way rejoicing." And then, lifting 
his hands and raising Ids eyes towards heaven, 
he added : 
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" Lord, it is done as thou bast commanded, and 
yet there is room." 

* Pausing a moment, and looking around upon 
the spectators, he continued : 

" May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
descend upon you, and lead you all to the 
knowledge and the acknowledgment of the truth ; 
and to his name shall be the glory for ever. 
Amen. 

"Well, now," said the little, bent, talkative 
Mrs. Strangger, who was one of the few women 
present, to another who stood by her side, 
" well, now, thg^t raaly looks kind o' reasonable, 
don't it ?" But without waiting for any reply, 
she continued, " I never considered it that light. 
I don't know as I ever heern a point made 
plainer. Why, la ! if it had been Parson Cot- 
ton who had said all that, I should believe every 
word ; for our minister is a learned man. But 
there, la I I must be careful what I say, or they 
will have me before the court. I wonder if tha 
poor man's back is healed yet. If it isn't, I 
should think he'd take cold by going so far into 
that wet water, and have a dreadful time. I 
hope, even if he is a heretic, they won't catch 
and whip him again. It was dreadful to see the 
poor man lashed so." 

"It would ?not be strange if they did, for here 
is the honorable Secretary Nowel, who has seen 
and heard all this morning, and it would not be 
wonderful, (as he is a great hater of heretics,) if 
lie should have this man arrested again for dis- 
turbing the public peace." 
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This was precisely what Holmes and his 
friends feared. They saw Nowel there, and, 
judging from his previous conduct, they thought 
it improbable that he would allow this to pass 
with impunity. It was to them a mystery how 
he and the other Puritans had heard of the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance ; for it was thought 
by those interested, that successful precautions 
had been adopted to preserve secrecy. The facta 
in the case were these : Little Abel Eaton slept 
in a trundle-bed, in the same room with his 
parents. One night, after he had retired, and 
the parents supposed him sound asleep, they en- 
tered into conversation upon the anticipated 
baptism of Strongfkith and Stephen. 

" When will it take place ?" asked the wife. 

** Next Sabbath morning, at sunrise," answered 
Mr. Eaton. 

"WherQ?" 

**In the sandy cove, on the west side of the 
neck, just beyond Philemon Brown's." 

This Abel heard. The next day, he called at 
Mrs. Strangger's, and, in childish thoughtlessness, 
told her. This was a piece of information too 
rich, too important for the little curved-back 
woman to keep to herself. 

After getting through with her work, and 
brushing up her house, away she trudged to 
some of the more important families of her ac- 
quaintance, and communicated the news. Prom 
them it circulated to others, and was thus the 
means of bringing a number of unexpected per- 
sons to the baptismal scene. This, however, 
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operlited favorably, as it gave them an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the ordinance, which they 
had never seen before, and was the means of 
awakening, in the minds of some, a spirit of in- 
(juiry upon the subject. 

The fears which had been cherished were not 
groundless. Holmes was earnestly advised to 
make his escape, as it was rumored that a war- 
rant had been issued for his apprehension, and 
he could not remain long concealed. No being 
at all ambitious of the honors of imprisonment, 
nor in the least degree solicitous to have his 
wounds re-opened with the three-corded whip, to 
the gaze of a gaping multitude in the market 
square, he decided to escape. 

" It will be," said his friends, *' according to 
the instruction of the great Head of the Church, 
who said, ' When they persecute you in one city, 
flee ye to another.^ " 

Accordingly, on Monday night, so soon as it 
was sufficiently dark to avoid observation, he left 
the house of Mr. Bates, where he had stopped, 
and started for home. It was well he did so; 
for on the next day, a constable came to the 
house with a warrant, and searched the house 
from top to bottom for " the body of Obadiab 
Holmes." But it could not be found. 

When his friends at Newport and Providence 
learned that he was on his way home, they went 
several miles^ into the woods, to meet him. The 
greeting was one of tender and affectionate in- 
terest. The old forest echoed with the vbijce of 
' prayer, and with songs of gladness and praise 
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that Go4 had sustained him under the dread- 
ful seterities through which he had ^passed, and 
had gi-anted him, at last, deliverance from his 
per«^ecutors. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PRUDENTIAL MOVEMENTS. 

AFTER the baptism of the two candidates, 
Strongfaith and Stephen found their condi- 
tion far from being pleasant. The former, as he 
anticipated, was excluded from the Church, and 
disfranchised as a citizen. Stephen soon learned 
that many of his former friends were estranged 
from him. He was looked at askance, and 
treated coldly. Both knew that their move- 
ments were closely observed, and that, if they 
were guilty of violating the law which prohibit- 
ed opposition to infant sprinkling, they would 
be compelled to suffer the penalty. As all meet- 
ings of the Baptists were forbidden, they could 
not assemble with their own brethren, except by 
stealth ; and even then, these secret meetings 
were always attended with danger. The minis- 
ters, the magistrates, and the members of the 
Church, except those of the latter who were in- 
vestigating the subject, were strongly opposed 
to the sentiments of the Baptists, and felt them- 
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selves bound to do all in their power to prevent 
the spreading of what they believed to be such 
dangerous doctrines. All suspected person^ 
were marked, and their course carefully watched. 
They were constantly subjected to a kind of 
social quarantine. In respect to sympathy and 
intercouse, a healthful distance was maintained 
between them and the standing order — the laws 
of this social quarantine being regulated by the 
latter. The practical operation of all this was 
any thing but agreeable to those who were under 
the ban. Mr. and Mrs. Eaton, resolved to go 
where they could breathe freely. Their condi- 
tion was p,bout as fatal to their happiness as 
before they left England. Persecution from the 
established Church in England, because they 
were Puritans, seemed to them no worse than 
persecution from the standing order in New 
England, because tliey were Baptists. In both 
cases there was equally a violation of the rights 
of conscience — a disregard of religious liberty. 
It was to them a matter of astonishment that, 
when the Puritans had suffered so severely on 
account of their religious opinions at home, and 
when they had expressed such strong, condemna- 
tion of the cruelties of the episcopal govern- 
•ment, that, in the New World, tliey should adopt 
similar principled, and pursue a similar course 
towards those who differed from them. It 
seemed to the sufferers that, if the persecuting 
principles of the Puritans were carried out, they 
would compel them to be as severe upon the 
Episcopalians, if they should ever come into the 
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colony, as the latter had ever been upon them 
Parties only, and not principles, would then be 
changed. 

Believing they could have no peaceful enjoy- 
ment of their religious views in Massachusetts, 
Mr. Eaton and his wife resolved to emigrate to 
Providence, where Roger Williams tolerated 
religious opinions of every kind. Their member- 
ship was with the Church at Newport, where 
they worshipped, tliere being no Baptist Church 
in the city of Providence. For similar reasons 
Stephen determined to accompany them. Some 
days were required for them to get ready. As 
Mrs. Eaton was unwilling to go by land, her 
husband was obliged to obtain a boat, store it 
"v^ith water and provisions, and get his furniture 
and other property on board. In the meantime, 
the rumor was circulated, that a number of war- 
rants had been issued for the apprehension of 
others, besides Spur and Hazel, who had express- 
ed kindness and sympathy for my Holmes, after 
his whipping. As Stephen was one of them, 
and as he had visited Holmes in prison, and 
ministered to his wants, and as he had recently 
been baptized, he, with good reason, supposed 
that he was one of those for whose "body" the 
constables were seeking. He therefore changed 
his mind, and resolved to start oflf secretly for 
Providence, by land, rather than, by waiting to 
go by water, increase the danger of being seized. 
He kept himself, concealed, therefore, by day ; 
but when the shadows of evening arrived, be 
left his hiding-place, took a gun and a small pack 
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containing some food and a few garments, and 
Btarted over Boston Neck towards the only spot 
on the whole of the American continent where 
perfect toleration of opinion existed. 

It was not long after the flight of the. Batons, 
those Puritan Baptists, wlio, having escaped the 
persecutions of the establishment in England, 
found their condition but little improved under 
the intolerant proceedings of the standing order 
of Massachusetts ; it was not long after their 
exodus fi'om Boston, before Strongfaith Bates, 
and a number of others, who had embraced similar 
sentiments, being obliged in like manner to flee 
from Massachusetts, placed themselves under the 
same discreet and liberal government oi Provi- 
dence, where they found perfect freedom to wor- 
ship God, and. observe the ordinances according 
to their own convictions of truth and duty. 

Our narrative is now finished ; and if it should 
be the means of creating, or increasing, in any 
mind, a repugnance to the union of Church and 
State ; of deepening the love of religious liberty ; 
of showing the importance of perfect freedom 
of religious opinions; of impressing upon the 
conscience and the^ heart the great truth that 
the Bible, and the Bible only, should be our 
guide in matters of faitli and practice, and the 
right observance of the initiatory ordinance 
of the Gospel, it will not have been written in 
vain. 
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The following pages owe their origin to a con- 
troversy going on since 1847, between the churches 
of Providence and Newport, as to priority of 
age. 

Having in the latter part of 1849, become the 
pastor of the latter church, I found it on sevei^al 
accounts necessary to satisfy ray mind where the 
truth lay. I therefore resolved, to make as thor- 
ough an examination of the subject as my means, 
opportunities, and abilities would allow. 

When I commenced my researches, I had no 
doubt but the truth was with the Providence, 
church ; and no one can be more surprised than 
was I, at the result to which I came. Nor could 
I be satisfied till I had repeated the investiga- 
tion a second, alhird, and a fourth time j and then 
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showed the whole to gentlemen in whose judgment 
I placed great confidence, and heard from them 
that they could perceive no mistake. 

For the sake of distinctness and ease of refers 
ence, I have divided what is said, into chapter^, 
and placed the subject discussed in each chapter 
at its head. 

It was not till I had fully attained my result, 
that I became acquainted with the manuscript 
referred to, and quoted in Chapter IV. The 
reading of that manuscript removed every sus- 
picion that I had erred. 

Should any reply, let me remind them, that the 
whole argument is* contained in Chapter I. On 
that I rely ; all the rest is intended to throw 
light upon and confirm that. Should I, there- 
fore, be found to have erred (which I have ear- 
nestly endeavored to avoid) in any other part, my 
conclusions will remain untouched, unless that 
chapter be proved to be unsound. 

I know of nothing that can be construed into 
a disrespect of the Providence church, except it 
be the notice I have taken of thbir Records ; (by 
'which I mean the Historic Sketch prefixed to 
them,) and I have done no more than to show 
that they cannot be relied on as valid historical - 
testimony. No one now living is responsible for 
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them. I suppose that if a sketch were at pre- 
sent to be made by some of the able ir.embers of 
that church, it would not only differ from that in 
the Records, but would contradict them. Prof. 
Knowles, in his life of Roger Williams, has 
pointed out some errors. Dr. Hague, in his 
Historical Discourse, has, on a most important 
and even vital point, as far as our discussion is 
concerned, opposed them. Staples, though he 
lias done it with a gentle hand, has alluded to 
the misconception concerning Thomas* Olney. 
Prof. Gammell, a member of that church, and 
one of the committee to prepare the document 
read to the Association, in his life of Roger Wil- 
liams, is at entire variance with the Records con- 
cerning that distinguished man. Indeed, any one 
who investigates facts for himself, will be con- 
vinced that on these Records he can place no re- 
liance as to what occurred before the time of 
Tillinghast ; they are quite as likely to mislead 
as to guide. On this account, especially as our 
most popular historians rely on them as ultimate 
authority, I consider it my duty to show fully 
their inaccuracy. 

It will soon be perceived that I write not for 
popular reading ; but I appeal to men who can 
reason and reflect. 
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I wish to stale distitictly that one question-, 
and that alone, is here disc^ssed. I enquire not 
Who in An^rica were the first persons baptized, 
wljere, or by whom ; nor Whea any other church 
was constituted. The question is, " Which is the 
oldest Baptist church in America ? Is it the ex- 
isting Newport, or the existing Providence church? 
It is not for another, but for itself, the Provid- 
ence church contiends ; the church in Newport 
does the same. Simple and obvious as this re- 
mark may appear, it is not without importance 
in this discussion. 

I have added an Appendix, in which I have 
more fully explained some things connected with 
tlie subject on which I have treated, but which it 
would not be well to consider in the body of the 
work. 

I now leaVe what I have written to calm, re- 
flecting, impartial men ; their verdict will at last 
prevail, and to it I cheerfully submit. 

^ ' . S. A. 

Newport, R. I. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PBESENT CHURCH IN PROVIDEKCB, A SECED* 
INC, FROM AN. OLDER CHURCH — ITS TRIJE DATE, 
AND FOUNDERS^ 

Four things are claimed by the church in Pro- 
vidence : that Roger Williams was its founder 
and first pastor : that it was constituted in 1639 : 
before any other in the State ; and that it is the 
oldest of the Baptists in America. All this, with 
the exception of Roger Williams being its founder 
and first pastor, is inscribed on its bell ; and also 
on a tablet in its Meeting-House. Thousands, 
perhaps tens of thousands, have read this tablet, 
and have supposed it to state undoubted facts. . 
But was ft constituted in 1639 ? Was it the first - 
in the State? Is it the oldest of the Baptists in 
America ? And was Roger Williams its founder 
,and first pastor ? Will a thorough examination 
sustain one of these positions? Let the evidence 
that follows decide. 

Staples, in his Annals of Providence, says : 
" There Avere two Baptist churches in Providence, 
as early as 1652 ; one of the six principle, and 
the other of the five principle Baptists. This 
appears from a manuscript diary kept by John 
Comer, a Baptist preacher in Newport. It states 
that one of the member^ of the First Baptist 
church in Newport, "came to Providence, and 
14 
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received Imposition of hands from William Wick- 
enden, pastor of a churcK there lately separated 
from the church under Thomas Olney, and 
that Mr. Wickenden and Gregory Dexter, re- 
turned to Newport with him ; and that the 
same ordinance was administered to several 
others, who, in 1656, withdrew from the first 
church in Newport, and formed a new church 
there, etc." Page 410. 

Comer, in his manuscript, spells Wickenden's 
name, as it was probably pronounced, Wigginton; 
and his exact words are : " Mr. William Vaughn, 
finding a number of Baptists in the town of Pro- 
vidence, lately joined together in special church 
covenant; in the faith and practice, and under 
the inspection of Mr. William Wigginton, being 
heretofore members of the church under Mr. Tho- 
mas Olney, of that town, he, i. e., Mr, William 
Vaughn, went thitlier in the month of October, 
1652, and submitted thereto (to the imposition 
of hands) upon which he returned to Newport, 
accompanied with Mr. William Wigginton, and 
Mr. Gregory Dexter, etc." 

Callender says : "About the year 1653 or 54, 
there was a division in the Baptist church at 
Providence, about the right of laying on of liands, 
which some pleaded' for as essentially necessary 
to church communion, and the others would leave 
indiflferent. Hereupon they walked in two 
churches, one under C. Browne, Wickenden, etc., 
the other under Thomas Olney." Page 114. 

Backus writes : ** Thomas Olney, who had been 
a member of the Congregational church in Sa- 
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lem, but left them and came to Providence iu 
1638', was the next pastor of this Baptist church 
(founded by Roofer Williams) until his death in 
1682. But a division arose in the church in 
1652, about the laying on of hands upon every 
meml3er of the church after baptism. William 
Wickenden was a chief leader in that part of the 
church in Providence, which held to laying on 
of hands upon each member, which they sup- 
posed to be intended in the sixth chapter of He- 
brews ; and he was an esteemed minister therein 
until he died in Feb. 23, 1669." Vol. 3, p. 217. 
Again: "Thomas Olpey, senior, also died this 
year, (1682.) He was next to Mr. Williams in 
the pastoral office at Providence, and continued 
so to his death, over that pai:t of the; church 
who are called five principle Baptists, in distin(^ 
tion from those who parted from their brethren, 
about the year 1653, under the leading of elder 
Wickenden, holding to the laying on of hands 
upon every church jnember." Vol. 1, p. 505. 

Before I make any remarks on what has been 
adduced, I wish to .show that the above state- 
ments are so far above contradiction, that they 
have been in their general features endorsed by 
the Providence church itself. Dr. Hague, late 
pastor of that church, in his "Historical Dis- 
course," prepared with great care, and received 
with uncommon satisfaction and respect by his 
people, does not deny a single statement that 
Comer, or Callender, or Backus has made, but 
as far as he refers to this subject, harmonizes with 
them. 
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Speaking, in-order, of the pastors of the church; 
when coming to Wickenden, page 95, lie says : 
" With his name is connected our first, intelli- 
gence of the rise of a controversy, which was 
long agitated in this town,^ and throughout the 
commonwealth ;" and then discussing the subject 
to which he alludes, viz., the laying on of hands, 
he quotes from Comer thus : " In 1652, Rev. Wm. 
Vaughn, of Newport, embraced this view, and 
hearing that a church had been formed in Provi- 
dence on this basis, under the care of Rev. Mr. 
Wickenden, he repaired thither, and having re- 
ceived the rite himself, obtained the aid of Mr. 
Wickenden in forming a similar body at New- 
port." Reviewing the ministry of Dexter, first 
the associate, an.d then the successor of Wicken- 
den, Dr. Hague observes : " When Mr. Vaughn 
visited Providence, in 1^2, in order to procure 
the aid of Mr. Wickenden in forming a church 
which should hold tlve laying, on of hands as a 
Divine ordinance, Mr. Dexter accompanied them 
to Newport, and seems to have taken a part in 
that service ; from which we may infer that he 
had united with those who had formed a sepa- 
rate church here under Mr. Wickenden." Page 
98. 

These statements prove that as early as 1652, 
53, or 54. two distinct Baptist churches existed 
in Providence; that they were not only distinct 
bodies, but of different orders ; one a* six, the 
other a five principle Baptist church : that the 
six principle was under the care of Wickenden, 
Browne, and Dexter, while the five principle 
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church was under the charge of Thomas Olriey. 

They also prove, that Olney's was the original, 
and Wickenden^s, Browne^s, and Dexter's, six 
principle, the seceding church. 

Two things show that the existing, is the se- 
ceding church. 1st. Every writer, including the 
records, m'entionsfBrowne, Wickenden, and Dex- 
ter as former pastors of that church. 2d. The 
present church, from 1652 until 1770, was known 
only as a six principle, while Olney's was the five 
principle church. 

Prom this it follows that the existing church 
in Providence was not founded in 1639, but in 
1652 ; it was not the first in the State, for i{ 
came out from an older church ; it is not the old- 
est of the Baptists in America, for the Newport 
church was founded unquestionably, eiglit years 
before '^ and so far from Roger Williams being 
its founder and first pastor, he was in England 
when it was founded ; and thirteen years before, 
he had ceased to be, a Baptist. 

It also follows, that the time when Roger Wil- 
liams was baptized, has nothing to do in deter 
mining the age of the present church. , ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

RELIABLB TRADITIOK HARMONIES WITH THE PRE 
CEDING VIEW. 

That no opportunity might be aflforded for 
weakening the foregoing conclnsion, I have kept 
Btrictly within the bounds of the highest docu- 
mentary evidence ; I now add, that tradition of 
the most reliable character, generally, if not uni- 
versally, as far as the founders and first pastors 
of the church are concerned, agrees with the 
preceding view. 

Stephen Hopkins, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, grandson of Wickenden, uniform- 
ly affirmed that Wickenden was the first elder of 
the existing church, and asserted this in his " His- 
tory of Providence," published in 1765. Moses 
Brown, that venerable Nestor of Providence, as 
he is called by Knowles, always held that his 
ancestor, Chad Brown, was the first elder of the 
Providence Baptist church. John Angel, bom 
in 1691, claimed the same honor for his grand- 
father, Gregory Dexter. 

Nor is there any discrepancy in these claims. 
When the present venerable President, of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, John Howland, 
Esq., now over ninety years of age, told Moses 
Brown, with whom he was intimate sixty or 
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seventy years ago, of the claims of Stephen Hop 
kins, wbich seemed to conflict with what he af- 
firmed, Moses replied, " that there w^as no contra- 
diction, for they were probably both elders at 
the same time." A statement undoubtedly true ; 
and the same may be said of Dexter, cotempor- 
ary with them. both. The fact appears, to be 
thus : C. Brown, Wickenden, and Dexter, in 
withdrawing from' Olney's and setting up the. 
present church, labored for awhile together. 
Chad Brown seems to have died iirst, Wicken- * 
den next, and Dexter, living to a great age, sur- 
vived both. Under these circumstances it would 
be natural for the descendants of each, as they 
did, to claim for their progenitors the honor of 
being the first elders of that church. 

Nor were the immediate descendants of these 
men. the only ones of this opinion ; in the early 
days of Providence it was tlie^general, if not the 
universal belief. 

Callender, in 1738, sajs : " The most ancient 
inhabitants now alive, some of them above eighty 
years old, who personally knew Mr. Williams, 
and were well acquainted with many of the ori- 
ginal settlers, never heard that Mr. Williams 
formed the Baptist church there, but always un- 
derstood that Brown, Wickenden or Wigginton, 
Dexter, Olney, Tillinghast, etc., were the first 
founders of that church."* 

* It is evident that Callender was not a little perplexed, as to 
the relationship of Roger Williams to the Baptist cause in Pro- 
vidence. After stating in the text, that it was said, Williams 
became a Baptist, and formed a Baptist church there, he adds in 
a note, *' Since this was transcribed for the press, I find som^ 
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This shows that the general opinion of Rogei 
Williams being the founder and first pastor of 
that church, is a modern theory ; the farther you 
go back the less generally is it believed ; till 
coming to the most ancient times, to the men who 
knew Williams, they are such entire strangers to 
it, that they never heard that he formed the Bap- 
tist church there. The first, and the second, and 
the third, and almost the fourth generation «iust 
pass away, before men can believe that any 
• others than Wickenden, • Brown, etc., were the 
founders of that church. Two other things deserve 
a passing notice. 1st. The college in 1770 was 
built on its present site, " because it wa;s the home 
lot of Chad Brown, the first minister of the Bap- 
tist church f* and 2d. On the bell, and on the 

reasons to saspept that Mr. Williams did not form a churcli of 
the Anabaptists, and that he never joined with the Baptist 
church there. Only that he allowed them to be nearest the 
Scripture rule, and true primitive practice, as to the mode and 
subject of baptism. But that he himself waited for new apos- 
tles, etc.," and then follows the words I have quoted. 

Morgan Edwards says : ** I have one of the Century Sermons 
of Mr. Callender, with a dde upon this note, in his own hand- 
writing." I have tried to find that sermon, that I may judge to 
what part of the note Callender referred ; but I have not suc- 
ceeded. What may we leairn from that deHf That on some of 
the things referred to in this notCj Callender changed his mind. 
What were they ? Three distinct things are mentioned in the note* 
1st. That Williams did not form a church (Baptist) in Provid- 
ence. 2d. That he never united with, the church there. 3d. 
That the most ancient inhabitants of that place, those who knew 
him, etc., never heard that he formed the church there, but that 
Brown, Wickenden, etc., were the founders of it. 

Now it could not be the last of these items, that Callender 
changed his mind upon ; for this would be to convict himself of 
falsehood in originally making the statement." It must havo 
been concerning the first and second items that the mind of Cal* 
lender underwent a change ; so that the dele does not affect the 
quotation I have made. 

* Howland in Knowles* life of Roger Williams, p. 174. Note* 
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tablet, Roger Williams is not mentioned as the 
founder of the church. There is reason tc 
believe that if an attempt had been made to do 
it, it would have been stoutly resisted by many 
in that day; and even by some of the. leading 
men in the building of the house. Indeed, there 
are many of the most aged and well-informed 
men of Providence at this day, who contend, that 
Roger Williams was not the founder of that 
cl)urch. All this shows that tradition agrees 
with the documentary evidence before adduced. 
And yet all depends upon the founders and first 
pastors of the church ; for Williams' church was 
founded in 1639, but Chad Brown^ Wickenden's, 
and De:5tter's, not till 1652. The mistake lies in 
the existing church, takfng not its own, but an- 
other's date. 
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CHAPTER III, 

THE OLD CHURCH, AND THE RELATION OP THE 
EXISTING CHURCH TO IT. 

Having shown that the present separated from 
the old five principle church, in the year 1652, 
we feel some interest to enquire concerning the 
fate of the original body. 

C?mer, Callender, and Backus, all agree that 
it remained under the care of Thomas Oluey. 
As there is no difference of opinion on this, I 
shall only make one quotation, and that from 
Backus, already given. "Mr. Thomas Olney, se- 
nior, died this year, (1682.) He was next to Mr. 
Williams in the pastoral office at Providence, 
and continued so to his death, over that part of 
the church who are called five principle Baptists, 
in dis^titiction from those who parted from their 
brethren about the year 1653, under the leading 
of Elder Wickenden, etc.'' Vol. I., p. 505. 

A melancholy interest invests the last notice 
we have of this ancient church. It continued 
till early in the last century, when it became ex- 
tinct, leaving no records, and but few events in 
its history behind. The fullest inforraati-on of- it 
I have found is in a note by Callender, on. tho 
■ U5 page of his discourse. Speaking of • this 
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clmrch, he adds below, " This last continued till 
about twenty years, when, becoming destitute of 
of an elder, the members were united with other 
churches ;" and further adds, "At present there 
is some prospect of their re-establishtnent in 
clmrch order." 

• This was written in 1738. The church had 
then been extinct about twenty years ; that is, it 
lost its visibility about 1718. Morgan Edwards 
says, that the church uilder Olney continued till 
1715. So that it continued after the division in 
16^2 for more than sixty years, when, discour- 
aged, they scattered, never to be united again. 
And thus passed away the original church, and 
the waves of tinaie have almost obliterated its re- 
membrance from th0. minds of men. Callender, 
indeed, thought when he wrote that it might be 
re-established, and in this he would have rejoiced, 
as it would have afforded him a church that 
would hold communion with him, and with the 
people under his care ;. but he was disappointed, 
and for more than one hundred and thirty years, 
the old church in Providence is among th^ things 
that were. 

After this review, what are we to understand 
Dr. Hague to refer to (p. 99) when he says, that 
*' the breach which then (1652) arose out of the 
controversy about laying on of hands as a Divine 
rite, was afterwards healed?" How was it 
healed ? By whom? And on what conditions ? 
Did Wickenden's church ever give up its visibi- 
•lity, or merge itself into any other body ? Prom 
the time of its formation in 1652, till under Dr. 
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Manning, 1770, did it not continue, strictly, by 
profession, and in fact, a six principle cbarch? 
And when an attempt was made during his min- 
istry to relax somewhat the stringency of the six 
principles, was it accomplished without great 
difficulty, and did it not cost a division ? It was 
not till 1791, that the church clearly decided to 
admit as members those who did not hold the six 
principles ; nor till 1808, that these sentiments 
w6re formally given up. 

Dr. Hague^s language seems to imply, that the 
two churches came together and formed but one. 
No such an event can I trace in the history of 
either church. For more than sixty years they 
existed side by side, without once, as far as I 
know, having communed together. And as to 
the existing church, for more than a hundred 
years, it is not too much to sa}:, that it was in its 
communion, among the strictest of the strict ; 
nor do I know of an instance during that period, 
of an attempt to relax the vigor of their prac- 
tice without producing a re-action, and drawing 
the bounds of church fellowship witliin narrower 
limits. 

It sometimes happens that when a church is 
reduced low, and is in distress, another will come 
to its aid ; but the old Providence church;" after 
having struggled for existence for more than sixty 
years, died unpitied, and unwept. Has any one 
a right to take her date, and claim her founder? 
I trow not. The only plac^ for the inscription. 
'•This church was founded A. D. 1639," fe^-thd 
<nave of Roger Williams' church. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANCIENT HISTORY SUSTAINS THE CLAIMS OP TUE 
NEWPORT CHURCH. 

We have found- that the proper date of tlie 
Providence church is not 1639, but 1652, and 
thus^ it cannot be the oldest of the Baptists m 
America. We now observe, that ancient 
history ascribed this priority as to age, to the 
church at Newport. 

Comer, the first, and for the early history of 
our denomination, the most reliable of writers, 
ascribes distinctly and repeatedly this priority to 
the Newport church. He had formed the design, 
more than a hundred and twenty years ago, of 
writing tlie history of the American Baptists ; 
and in that work, which he only lived to com- 
mence, but which embraces, an account of this 
church, he says in one place, " That.it is the first 
of the Baptist denomination." And closing his 
history of it, says, " Thus I have briefly given 
som^ account of the settlement and progress of 
the first Baptist church on Rhode Island, in New 
England, and the first in America." 

This was written about 1730 ; and to those ac- 
. quainted with Comer, nothing need be said of 
the value of this testimony. For others, I will 
1^ 
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extract from Benedict a brief notice of his char- 
acter. " He began his education at Cambridge, 
but finished it at New Haven. He bid fair to 
be one of the most eminent ministers of his day ; 
his character was unspotted, and his talents re- 
spectable and popular ; he had conceived the de- 
sign of writing the history of the American 
Baptists, and for the purpose of forwarding it, 
traveled as far as Philadelphia, (a great under- 
taking at that day,) open^*.a; correspondence 
with persons in the difiFerenTct)l&«ies, and also in 
England, Ireland, etc." . 

This excellent man, who took unwearied pains 
to procure for his history the most correct in- 
formation, was especially distinguished for the 
extreme accuracy of his dates, was, when he 
wrote the above, himself a six principle Baptist ; 
was intimately acquainted with the church at 
Providence, and had advaiatages for knowing its 
early history, that no other historian has since 
possessed. 

From the way in wiiich he asserts it, the pri- 
ority of the Newport church must have been a 
universally conceded fact. He was careful to 
excess, not to record as certain, that on which 
any suspicion rested ; and yet this father xifXine- 
rican Baptist history, whose veracity h^ nevei(' 
been questioned, with 1644 as the acknowliedged 
date of the Newport church, states, that in^g^ it 
is prior to any other Baptist church in AiA«wtea, 
It is true, and I was sorry to see it, some later, 
hand has added in a note, "Excepting that ol* 
Providence." Who wrote this I will not say, 
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but no one should touch Comer's writings, un- 
less he is a more reliable witness, than that pains- 
taking and impartial man. 

Besides his general carefulness, he was, when 
he wrote the above, on the most favorable terms 
with the Providence church, while a difficulty had 
occurred between him and the Newport church 
which caused him the most painful feelings. 
While pastor of that church, he urged upon them 
the iijiposition of hands- with considerable ear- 
nestness, which brought oh discussion and alien- 
ation, till at last a separation took place, when 
he immediately passed under the imposition of 
hands and became the pastor of a six principle 
church. It is true, that ,the breach was after- 
wards healed, and the account of the reconcilia- 
tion, the chu»ch permitted him to make — the last, 
of course, of his valuable entries in our records. 
And though the separation was unpleasant, Co- 
mer^s name is still held in affectionate remem- 
brance by the church. 

Now, it was while suffering from the above 
cause, when, if ever, he was under temptation to 
suppress the truth, that he most unhesitatingly 
affirms the Newport church to be the first of tho 
Baptists/ in America. He was, however, above 
temptation, to pervert on any occasion the truth ; 
and he must have known that what he wrote was 
not only correct, but it was at that time, gener- 
ally, if not universally acknowledged to be so. 
He makes no exception to this remark, and he 
was too well acquainted with the history of the 
church in Providence to except that— for he well 
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knew that it was not formed till 1652, eight years 
after that in Newport. 

Should it appear strange, that if the claim of 
the Newport church was well founded, it should 
suffer it to be taken away, and not reclaimed till 
^within a few years, the solution is plain. 

Soon after the church at Providence had af- 
fixed to itself a wrong date, the war of the Re- 
volution came on ; and in that great national 
crisis, no place suffered more than Newport. It 
was early taken, and long held by the British 
forces ; the property of its citizens was taken ; 
its commerce crippled ; its merchants, distin- 
guished for enterprise, intelligence, and w^ealtlx, 
fled, never to return. Amid the geneittl dis- 
tress, none suffered raorfe than the fii'st church. 
Its pastor was forced from his chaf ge — its mem- 
bers were scattered — its sanctuary, dedicated by 
the sainted and talented Callender, and where, 
with so much sweetness he had preached the gos- 
pel, was seized, desecrated, mangled, for the use 
of the British soldiers — and when, at last, a few 
returned arid looked on the desolation of their 
beloved Zion, they wept ; they were poor, long 
had they to struggle even for existence, and pro* 
bably knew not, or thought not, that their birth- 
right was about to be taken from them. A se- 
ries of events occurred that left not the church 
at liberty to put forth her appeal for that distinc- 
tion which sh^ so fairly deserves, and which at 
first, we doubt not, every church freely accorded 
to her. But still the members felt, and with 
them the island at lar^c. an assurance that no- 
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thing could shake, that it was this church which 
first in America raised aloft the Baptist stand- 
ard, and that its founder and first members toiled 
and suffered, and knew what prison walls and 
scourges were, before Our sister church at Pro- 
vidence had breathed the breath of life. Nor 
did they doubt but at last they could make it ap- 
pear. • Dates they knew somewhere. or somehow 
were wrong; and suspected their own; and 
while looking over the family title deeds to verify 
or correct theirs, they found that in some way or 
other their sister had mistaken hers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOURCE OP PREVAILING ERRORS — HOPKINS — 
CHURCH RECORDS. 

The church at Providence never has had any 
creed, or any cove&ant ; till the year 1700 it had 
no meetiug-house, but in fine weather worshiped 
in a grove, and when inclement, in private houses ; 
nor till the year 1775, had it any regular records. 
Cati we be surprised, that in tracing the history 
of such a body, a hundred years after its origin, 
unless ancient writers are carefully studied, that 
material errors will be madQ? 

Those who first in modern times (I mean with- 
in the last hundred years) undertook to write 
concerning the Providence church, though excel 
lent men in other respects, were sadly unquali- 
fied for their work. The days of Comer and of 
Callender had passed away. It seems as though 
between 1760 and 80, Baptist Iristory in Provi- 
dence underwent a. total eclipse. Different per- 
sons and churches were strangely jumbled to- 
gether ; and as the result of this confusion, the 
present churcli assumed a position it did not be- 
fore hold, and to which, by right, it has not the 
shadow of a claim. 

Stephen Hopkins, in 1765, is the first I can 
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discover who assigned to the present church a 
date earlier than 1652 ; and he endeavored to 
unite the impossible conditions of the true founder 
and this early date. He claimed for his grand- 
father Wickenden, the honor of being its first 
elder, and in this^ lie was correct ; but he com- 
mitted a grave mistake in attributing by impli- 
cation to Wickenden the baptism of those who 
were baptized in 1638 or 39 — an honor that be- 
longs indisputably to Roger Williams. Succeed- 
ing writers saw that Hopkins^ ^arly date must be 
given up, if Wickenden were retained as the first 
pastor ; and, themselves misled, they adopted the 
erroneous date, and pushing aside its true founder, 
Hopkins' grandfather, they put Roger Williams 
in his place. And thus by two errors, one built 
en the othei*. Roger Williams is made the founder 
and first pastor of a church with which we know 
not that he ever worshiped, or had the least 
sympathy, anj3 which did not even begin to exist 
till thirteen years after he had ceased to be a 
Baptist ; and that church has been led to assume 
a distinction which belongs to another. 

It would be unnecessary to point out in detail 
the errors of each writer, after Stephen Hopkins. 
The way is the same in all. They confound Ro- 
ger Williams' with the present church, and thus 
carry back its date to thirteen years before it 
began to exist. 

The errors and misconceptions arising there- 
from are seen in a striking manner in the Re- 
cords of the Providence church. And as these 
records have, by being published, become public 
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property, as they are appealed to by oiir most 
widely read historians, and as upon them ulti- 
mately must rest the claims of the Providence 
church, we shall examine what reliance can be 
placed upon them. 

That the author or compiler of these records 
was honest, I doubt not ; but that he possessed 
tlie information, the ability for patient research, 
and the discrimination necessary for a liistorian, 
I cannot believe. Take as examples the follow- 
ing serious errors : 

"So little did he know of the true origin of 
that church, whose Jiistory for more than a hun- 
dred years he undertook to compile, that he not 
only makes Roger Williams to be its first pastor, 
but represents that he was its pastor about four 
years, when it is well known that he was a Bap- 
tist only four months ! After he left the Baptists, 
Roger Williams lived forty-three years, and yet 
from these records, you would not suspect but he 
was a Baptist to the day of his death. After 
being a Baptist four months, Williams denied 
that there was any true ministry, or any true 
church, and yet in these records he is represented 
at the end of four years as resigning his pastoral 
ofiSce to Brown and WickendenT' 

Tliis specimen would be enough to satisfy any 
who were seeking the truth ; but proceed, and 
mark the short but very inaccurate account of 
Thomas Olney. That I may not be charged with 
unfairness or misrepresentation, I will quote it 
entire. 

" Rev. Thomas Olney succeeded (Gregory Dex- 
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tcr) to the pastoral ofiSce. He was born at Hert- 
ford, in England,' about the year 1631, and came 
to Providence in 1654 ; but when baptized or 
ordained is not known. He was the chief who 
made a division about laying on of hands. He 
and others withdrew, and formed a separate 
chnrcli, but it continued only a short time. He 
died June 11, 1722, and was buried in his own 
lield." 

Difficult would it be in the same amount of 
language to find so much misconception and error 
as here. Never should Thomas Olney, to whom 
justice has not yet been done, have been spoken 
of thus. The writer, doubtless, intended to be 
correct ; but so little did he know of history, 
that he confounded two individuals, probably 
father and son, together. If he alludes to the 
son, then it was not in his, but in his father's day 
that the division occurred. If he alludes to the 
father, then he died, not in 1722, but forty years 
before, in 1682. This confusion of persons and 
dates, would invalidate any testimony. But this 
is not all. Olney is placed as the successor of 
Brown, Wickenden, and Dexter. In the minis- 
try he preceded them all ; and never was pastor 
of the church which they set up. The records 
say that he was the chief who made the division, 
and that lie and others with him withdrew and 
formed a separate church. It was Wickenden 
and his associates that went off ; and even Dr. 
Hague says, it was they who formed the separate 
church. The records say that he#jame to Provid 
ence in 1654 ; he was town treasurer of that 
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place in 1639. But I forbear. It may be said, 
that the records speak not of the father, but of 
the son. Then where is the evidence that the 
Olnej who died in 1722, was pastor of Wicken- 
den^s church after Dexter's death ; that he made 
a division about the laying on of hands ; that lie 
withdrew and formed a separate churcli? Is 
there a single ancient writer that has recorded 
it, or alluded to it? And if the son be alluded 
to, where, in giving an account of Baptist minis- 
ters in Providence, is the father alluded to, that 
ancient man in whose day a division did take 
place ; and who saw, in 1652, his church receive 
such a wound, that after sixty years struggling 
for existence, it at last expired ? 

Look also at Chad Brown ; he is made pastor 
of the church ten years before it began to exist I 
. But I will pursue this subject no farther. What 
is the value of records like these? And yet it is 
by these records, and documents like them, that 
the Providence church carries its date back to 
1639, daims to be the first in the, State, and the 
oldest of the Baptists in America. 

We have seen in Chapter I., how completely 
history refutes tho claims of that church ; but, 
if possible, the records on which they rely re- 
futes them more completely still. 

Thinking men will be ready to doubt^ if records 
so prepared, are the highest authority on which 
grave historians rest in giving an account of that 
church, and on which that churches peculiar claims 
depend. But h^r what Benedict, who well knows 
the facts, in 1848, says. Closing, in his history, 
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his notice of this church, he observes, " My pre- 
sent historical details are taken partly from my 
first volume, and partly from Hague^s Historical 
Discourse, delivered in 1839, at the expiration 
of two hundred years from the founding of the 
church. But the church records are the only 
source of iv/ormation to us all P\ Is it so ? Is it 
by records like these that the ancient, and in her 
early days, when she stood all alone, the suffering 
church at Newport, is to be disrobed of her dis- 
tinction, and another that did not begin to be, till 
she had endured fine, imprisonment, and scourg- 
ing for the Baptist cause, to receive it ? Is it by 
such records that the church in Providence claims 
to be the first in the State, and the oldest of the 
Baptists in America ? Theli let the present genera- 
tion, and let posterity know on what these claims 
rest. The claims and the records are of equal, 
7alue---they are both alike. 
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CHAPTER VL 

CONCLUSION. 

My investigation is brought to a close. I hare 
pursued it fearlessly ; I hope fairly. The time 
has fully come, when the errors that have pro- 
duced a most disastrous effect upon the general 
history of our denomination, should, with a faith- 
ful but truthful hand, be laid bare. Ancient au- 
thors should again be heard, and modern miscon- 
ception and confusion of thought should resign 
their rule. Little, when I commenced my inqui- 
ries, did I anticipate my result. I expected that 
with great plainness of speech, (the only thinff 
allowable in a discussion where truth is at staked 
I should have to show to the Newport church the 
unsoundness of its claims. I should not have 
spoken as I have, had I not surveyed, as far as I 
could, the entire field. I am earnest, but it is 
the earnestness of conviction ; nor have I ven- 
tured upon a single position without probing it 
to the foundation, and enquiring if it can be suc- 
cessfully assailed. And happy am I, that I have 
been speaking of a church that has so many mem- 
bers, able, if 1 have committed mistakes, to de- 
tect and expose them. If I have not been thor- 
vough in my examination — if I have misquoted or 
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misrepresented any aiilhor — or if I have passed 
by, or suppressed any ancient document, or kept 
back any circumstances that would place this 
subject in a different light, they will know it. If 
in 1652 there were not in Providence two churchea 
(me a five, and the other a six principle church — 
if theirs was not the seceding, and Olney^s the 
original body — if the old church did not, about 
the year 1715, die out — if tradition does not 
mention Brown, Wickenden, etc., and not Roger 
Williams, as the founders of the present church — 
if there i& not, even to this day, in Providence, 
among some of its oldest and best informed in- 
habitants, a conviction which nothing can shake, 
that Roger Williams was not the founder of their 
church — if the earliest history does not unhesitat- 
ingly assign priority of age to the church at 
If ewport — if the records of the Providence 
church can be vindicated — if the date 1639 does 
not belong to another body, and not to them- 
selves — ^and if all their claims are not based on 
misconcep^tion and error, they can make it ap- 
pear. The documents on which I liave relied are 
at their command, within the sound of their bell, 
if not immediately under their hand. But if they 
cannot disprove what I have said, (and I think 
they cannot,) then, if there be a single truth on 
which we can rely, the Providence church was 
not founded in 1639, but in 1652 ; it was not the 
first in the State, nor is it the oldest in America ; 
and if there is a church to which that distinc- 
tion: belongs ^f right, and fairly beyond dispute, 
it is the Newport church. 
16 
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WHICH WAS THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH ESTAB 
LISHED IN AMERICA? 

It will be seen that I have not claimed in the 
preceding discussion all that belongs to the New- 
port church. It is not only, according to history, 
the oldest, but also the first Baptist church estab- 
lished in America. My reason for not insisting 
on this before, was the desire to keep one ques- 
tion steadily before the mind ; and that being 
settled, we could better proceed. The question 
as to which is the oldest church having been dis- 
cussed, we can now attend to that »t the head of 
this section. 

I can see no evidence that Roger Williams, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, established 
a Baptist church in Providence. When he was 
baptized, he doubtless intended to do this ; but 
he was not the man, and the attempt was a fail- 
m*e. 

That the church which he began to collect fell 
to pieces soon after he left them, is what we should 
expect ; and is^ as far as I can learn, the uniform 
declaration of writers of that day. 

It has been the practice with Baptist writers, 
to put this down as Pedobaptist misrepresenta- 
tion ; but on what ground I know not. They 
gave a true statement of him and his views, viz : 
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that after being a Baptist four months, he re- 
nounced his baptism, the ministry, and the church, 
believing that there was no true visible church, 
no true ministry, nor any one that had a right to 
administer ordinances. If they speak truthfully 
concerning him, why should they be doubted 
when they speak concerning his cliurch ? If they 
thought his church did exist, they must have 
known that it would be a standing monument, 
known and read of all men, against their de- 
clarations. 

Look at the circumstances also. Here was 
a church gathered by one, in every respect their 
leader, the only learned man among them, and 
whose influence over them at that time was im- 
mense ; as soon as he was baptized, and had bap- 
tized them, he began to doubt the propriety of 
the act. And in the space of four months had 
fully made up his mind, that tliere. was neither a 
true ministry, nor true church on earth ; a con- 
viction so strong, that he never wavered in it for 
'the forty-thrqe years of his after life. What 
could be expected of these brethren who had not 
the light which we enjoy, but were just emerg- 
ing out of darkness, themselves, as well as tljeir 
leader having been bred in the belief, that a re- 
gular succession from the apostles downward was 
necessary to a true church and a true ministry? 
To persuade us that they would, under these cir- 
cumstances, continue together as a church, requires 
the most undoubted evidence — but instead of 
this, the evidence is the contrary way. 

The perplexity into which these brethren were 
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thrown for want of a valid administrator is seen 
by an account introduced by Backus, They heard 
that the Queen of Hungary, or some in those 
parts, had a register of a regular succession from 
the apostles, and they tliought of sending Mr. 
Thomas Olney into that country for it. 

It is well that a Baptist writer has recorded 
this ; for of all the strange things recorded by 
Pedobaptists concerning our brethren at Provid- 
ence, this is the strangest of all. Send to the 
Queen of Hungary, or some in those parts, for a 
register of a regular succession from the apos- 
tles, that they might be able to establish a valid 
Baptist church I It shows how much Roger Wil- 
liams had terrified them as to succession. I do 
not blame them. They were simple-hearted, 
honest, conscientious men, willing to do all they 
could, and to go anywhere, so that they may 
obey the Savior; but they were fettered with 
what does not trouble us, with the idea of *' suc- 
cession." And if any are disposed to smile at 
tliese unlettered Baptists, let tliem remember, 
that in 1850, there are thousands of learned men 
bound hand and foot, and who scarcely dare 
think their own thoughts, on account of the " suc- 
cession." These Providence Baptists showed not 
a little vigor in emancipating themselves as soon 
as they did. But it is too much to believe, with- 
out strong evidence, that they could stand the 
shock of Williams^ arguments, so as- to keep as a 
church together. It must have appeared like 
presumption for them, all lay brethren, to attempt 
to administer ordinances, when Williams, their 
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pastor, declared that no man witliout a special 
commission from Heaven had a right to do it. 
And as to Williams ordaiaing any one during 
the /our months that he was a Baptist, and while 
his mind was so distressingly agitated, it is too 
absurd for a moment to be believed. 

There is one writer wliose testimony is of the 
highest value on this subject ; I allude to Thomas 
Lechford, who was in New England from 1637, 
till about August 1641 ; and among other places, 
he visited Providence, somewhere I judge about 
the close of 1640, or the beginning of 1611. He 
enquired with great diligence into the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of the country, and gave a faithful 
account. Against the Baptists he had no spe- 
cial prejudices, more than against the Congre- 
gationalists, for he was an Episcopalian. But 
whatever were his own convictions, I have gained 
in many respects, a more exact view of New 
England during these four years from him, than 
from any other person. When speaking of Pro- 
vidence he says : ''At Providence, which is twenty 
miles from the said island (Rhode Island, which 
he had also visited,) lives Master Williams^ and 
his company, of divers opinions ; most are Ana- 
baptists ; they hold there is no true visible 
church in the Bay, nor in the world, nor any 
true ministry." 

Mark this account. It is from an eye witness, 
about a year and a half after Williams renounced 
baptism, churches, ministry, and all. It is from 
a discriminating writer ; he does not say that all 
were Anabaptists, but that most were. He has 
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not a word of reproach to utter against them or 
Williams. He tells things just as they are. Pro- 
vidence at that time also was small, and had but 
few inhabitants, so that he could easily be- 
come acquainted with them. Now the opinion 
of these Anabaptists at Providence was, that 
there was no true visible church in the Bay, 
nor in the world, nor any true ministry. Of 
course they could not have had a church. Lech- 
ford, then, a purely unexceptionable witness, con- 
firms what others have said, that Roger Williams' 
church, after he left them, crumbled to pieces. 

We have seen from Callender, that in his day, 
the oldest men, those who knew him, and were 
well acquainted with many of the most ancient 
inhabitants, never heard that Koger Williams 
was the founder of the Baptist church there. So 
soon, and so completely was that church dissolved.* 

When Olney's church was formed I cannot 
tell : but as Comer, dating the Newport church 
no farther back than 1644, says it was the first 
of the Baptist denomination in America, Olney's 

* CaUender's opinion may be quoted a;?ainst this view. Bat 
we have seen under the foregoing note, that Callender liimseU 
was perplexed concerning the relation of William-^ to the Bap- 
tist cause. He opposes the view of Neale, that the church of 
Williams crumbled to pieces, because a few years after, a flour- 
ishing Baptist church was there. As Callender, however, had, 
while transcribing his sermon for the press, changed his mind 
about Williams forming a church in Prowdence, he must hav© 
supposed, that finding a flourishing Baptist church there some 
years afterwards, nlight as well be accounted for on the suppo- 
'sition that it was formed by Brown, Wickenden, etc., as by its 
being originally formed by Williams, and having stood while he, 
its foundation, fell — fell as a Baptist to rise no mo're. This latter 
view is undoubtedly correct. Nor have we any evidence that 
Callender, on this point, went back to the views of the text. 
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church could not have been formed till after that 
period. 

I til ink it could not have been formed till about 
the year 1650. My reasons are, I find no trace 
of a Baptist church in Providence, after the fail- 
ure of Roger Williams, till after that year. The 
first intimation of a church there, I findlti the 
fall of 1651, when Holmes, after being scourged 
in Boston, returning home says, ** The brethren 
of our town (Rchoboth) and Providence, having 
taken pains to meet me four miles in the woods, 
we rejoiced together." This occurred in Sep- 
tember, 1651. Even this notice does not prove 
that a church existed in Providence at that time, 
for he speaks simply of the brethren of Rehoboth 
and of Providence. In Rehoboth there was no 
Baptist church, for Holmes and his brethren then 
belonged to the church at Newport ; and we are 
not certain their brethren at Providence were 
gathered into a distinct church, any more than 
were those of Rehoboth. 

That it was as late as I have fixed also ap- 
pears from another circumstance. I have not 
been able to find a single individual, out of Pro- 
vidence, who united with that church till after 
1652 ; but every Baptist up to that time, known 
to belong to a church, live where he may, be- 
longed to the church at Newport. AVe know 
that in the year 1651, the Newport churcli had 
members in Lynn, and in Rehoboth, in Mass. ; 
and that persons came from Connecticut to unite 
with it. The case of the brethren in Rehoboth 
is peculiarly in point. In 1650 they left the Con- 
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gregationalists, and became Baptists. If at that 
time a church had existed in Providence, a neigh- 
boring town, how natural they should unite with 
it, so near and easy of access, and not go all tho 
way down to Newport to unite with the church 
there. The only way to account for this is, that 
there^vas no cluirch at Providence, and no ad- 
ministrator there to whom they could apply. 

It may be said that the number of Baptists 
whose names are recorded at that early date is 
few. Granted, but how does it happen that all 
those in another State, from thirty to near a hun- 
dred miles from Newport, should belong to that 
church, and not one of them to Providence ? 

Shall I mention one or two circumstances more. 
Before 1652, some work had been performed in 
Massachusetts ; the Baptist standard had been 
lifted up on its high places. Enough had been 
done by that time to lay the foundation for a 
Baptist church in Boston, in 1665, and to lead 
the first President of Cambridge College so to 
look at the subject, as ultimately to become a 
Baptist. Who did that work? The members 
of tho Newport church. Some little suffering 
before that time had been endured for the Bap- 
tist cause. Baptists had been fined, imprisoned, 
scourged. Newport, and she alone, was the suf- 
fering church. And, what, with the exception of 
Roger Williams' attempt and failure, to the year 
1652, and even beyond it, is nearly the entire 
history of our denomination, but the history of 
that same church ? 

How can we account for this, but on the sup* 
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position that tli« church at Newport was the first 
Baptist church established in America ? Tf before 
1644 a church did exist in Providence, how is it, 
that neither friend nor foe has noticed her ; that 
every Baptist passed her by, even her nearest 
neighbors, and hurried down to Newport ? How 
■ is it that for so many yeans she did nothing, suf- 
fered nothing, that no historian has been able to 
glean from her a line, and that not a single sign 
of vitality has been, up to that period, recorded 
of her? 

The only conclusion to which we can come is, 
that the Newport church is not only older than 
the present church at Providence, but older than 
that from which it came off. 

Williams, indeed, touched the Baptist stand- 
ard, but ere he raised it,. his hand trembled, and 
it fell. It was seized by a steadier hand ; at 
Newport it was raised, and far and near they 
came to it ; it was carried into the heart of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a work was commenced which 
till the last setting of the sun, shall never cease ; 
and this, before we have any evidence that a 
church in Providence had begun to be. 

Among the evils that have resulted from the 
wrong date of the Providence (*urch, has been 
the prominence given to Roger Williams. It is 
greatly to be regretted, that it ever entered into 
the. mind of any one to make him, in America, 
the founder of our denomination. In no sense 
was he so. Well would it be for Baptists, and 
for Williams himself, could his short and fitful 
attempt to becotne a Baptist, bo obliterated from 
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the minds of men.^ A man only four months a 
Baptist, and then renouncing his baptism for 
ever, to be lauded and magnified as the founder 
of the Baptist denomination in the new world i 
As a leader in civil and religious liberty, I dc 
him homage ; as a Baptist I owe him nothing. 

There is another name, long, too long concealed, 
by Williams being placed before him, who will 
in after times be regarded with unmingled affec- 
tion and respect, as the true founder of the Bap- 
tist cause in this country. That orb of purest 
lustre will yet shine forth, and Baptists, whether 
they regard his spotless character, his talents, his 
learning, the services he rendered, the urbanity 
and the modesty that distinguished him, will men- 
tion John Clark as the real founder of our de- 
nomination in America. And when Baptist his- 
tory is better understood than it is at present, 
every one, pointing to that venerable church 
which, on one of earth's loveliest spots he estab- 
lished, will say, "'This is tlie mother of us cdir^ 
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In every department of Baptist history I con- 
fess myself greatly interested. Its importance 
is only next to the Bible. Indeed, by far the 
largest portion of the New Testament is the his- 
tory of the early churches. It is a matter of no 
little gratification to me that much pertaining to 
the History of Baptists is yearly clearing up, and 
their sole claims to an apostolic origin more and 
more satisfactorily vindicated. 

The foregoing historical paper, by Elder S. 
Adlam, I read several years since with very great 
interest and satisfaction, and a correspondence 
followed. 

In the course of my reading, I met with the fol- 
lowing statements in Crosby, and in the History 
of the Philadelphia Association, to which I called 
the attention of Elder Adlam. 

" When the first church in Newport was one hun- 
dred years old, in 1738, Mr. John CaUendej^ their 
minister, delivered and published a sermon on tJie 
occasion" Note on page 455. 

This is Cotton Mather's testimony as to the 
perpetuity of Williams' informal society. If it 
was in existence when Mather wrote, he 
well knew it. If it dissolved when Williams 

(191) 
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left it, and repudiated it as a Scriptural church 
he knew it ; and he says it " caine to nothing,^^ 
there was nothing left for even Mather to re 
proach, and Mather died in 1727-8. 

" One Roger Williams, a preacher, arrived in 
New England about the year 1630 ; was first an 
assistant in the church of Salem, and afterwards 
pastor. This man, a difi*erence happening be- 
tween the government and him, caused a great 
deal of trouble and vexation. At length the ma- 
gistrates passed the sentence of banishment upon 
him ; upon which he removed with a few of his 
own sect, and settled at a place called Provid- 
ence. ' There they proceeded/ says Mr. Mather, 
' not only unto the gathering of a thing like a 
church, but unto the renouncing their in&nt bap- 
tism.' After this, he says, he turned Seeker and 
Fanulist, and the church came to nothing."* 

In reply to this letter, in which I inquired if 
his historical sketch had ever been successfully as- 
sailed — its dates and facts questioned — also, if 
the articles of faith were in existence, upon which 
tiie Newport church was constituted ; also for a 
copy of the inscription upon Clark's grave-stone. 
I received the following, parts of which are for 
one reason important here, as they will be inter- 
esting. 

* See Mather's Eccl. Hist, ef New England, p. 7, quoted from 
Crpsby, Vol. i. p. 117. 
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Newport, R. I., May 4th, 1857. 

Rev. J. R. Graves. 

My Dear Bro. : — In my last, I intimated that 
I hoped, notwithstanding the demands made on 
my energies by the church, I should be able to 
complete the work I have begun. That a history 
of the early Baptists of America is desirable, all 
who have paid attention to the subject must al- 
low. Nothing that I have seen is correct, and 
what information is given, is presented in so in- 
volved and perplexed a way, as to deprive it of 
all interest and power. Besides, the points in 
which they were in advance of all other Chris- 
tians, and which; therefore, must constitute their 
peculiar claim to our attention, has been most 
imperfectly set forth. On these accounts, I think 
it is due to the cause of truth, that something 
more should be done than has been hitherto at- 
tempted to place the early history of our deno- 
mination in this country in a clear light ; and I 
know of no place where it can be better done 
than in Newport. I have, therefore, kept this 
constantly in view, gleaning every fact tliat has 
come under my notice, and putting it, as well as 
1 can, in its proper place, so as at last to make a 
correct and intelligible whole ; sliowing not only 
the events as they transpired, but also the prin- 
ciples which they body forth, and which binds 
them in unity together. With engagements like 
mine, such a process must be slow, but I hope an 
opportunity may occur when I may complete, 
17 
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however imperfectly, what is so desirable to be 
done. 

Yourself would have the first offer of the work 
when it is in a fit state to go out of my own 
hands. Your interest in the subject, and your 
generous course toward myself demand this ; and 
I hope I am not insensible of kindness, come from 
what source it may. * * * 

Respecting my pamphlet, I would observe, that 
I see no reason to alter a single statement, or the 
general conclusion to which, in it, I came. Again 
and again have I reviewed it ; I know that the 
same has been done by those who are able to de- 
tect errors, if any there be in it, and whose feel- 
ings would prompt them to do it.^ I have not 
a particle of doubt but the result will at length, 
however slowly, be placed among the indubitable 
facts of history. My mind is entirely at rest as 
far as that is concerned. 

You will recollect that my object in that pam- 
phlet was to show that the first church in Pro- 
vidence was not constituted, as it professes to 
have been, in 1639, but in 1652 ; and that instead 
of being the first church constituted in Provid- 
ence, it came out, in the year just mentioned, from 
an older church in that place ; and still more, 
that instead of having been originally a regular 
Baptist church, it left the regular Baptist church 
in Providence, its members having embraced the 
principles ot the six principle Baptists. 

When I wrote that pamphlet I said nothing of 
the reed age of the first Baptist church in New- 
port ; the age generally assigned to it answering 
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my purpose as well as an earlier date. I did. not, 
however y concede that the correct date of the New- 
port church was, as is generally stated, 1644; /or 
J have reasons for thinking that its proper date 
ivas some years earlier. But as this was not the 
subject I undertook to discuss, I passed it by. It 
was in reference to my views, unexpressed, that 
I stated on page 156 : "I wish to state distinctly 
that one question, and that alone is here discus- 
sed. I enquire not who in America were the 
first persons baptized, where, or by whom ; nor 
when any other church was constituted. The 
question is, " Which is the oldest Baptist church 
in America ? Is it the existing Newport, or the 
existing Providence church ?" etc. 

You ask the question, how can the centenerary 
sermon of Callender, preached in 1738, agree 
with the date 1644, that has been assigned to the 
Newport church ? 

After all the investigations I have made, I 
have come to the conclusion that the true date of 
the Newport church is 1638, and that any other 
is altogether arbitrary. 

My reasons for these views are the following : 
We know that in the year 1638, a church was 
formed on the island, and Dr. Clarke became its 
pastor, and we have no information that that 
church ever became extinct. On the island there 
is no allusion to such an event in any record, nor 
does tradition ever speak of our church but as 
the original church on the island ; other churches 
came out from us, we from no other. But in all 
the discussions that are recorded to have taken 
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place, baptism never bad a place. Now it would 
be next to impossible tliat the pastor of the ori- 
ginal church should have changed his sentiments 
on the subject of baptism, and should have been 
baptized himself, without its having caused some 
discussion on the subject. But instead of this, 
not a word can we find in any record, nor the 
least allusion in any tiadition, that Dr. Clark 
ever changed, on the island, his views concerning 
baptism, or that he was ever in this country bap- 
tized. The only way to account for this is, that 
no such an event ever occurred, that he came to 
this country as a Baptist, and that as such he 
was known from the beginning. Another evi- 
dence, at least of strong probability, that the 
church on the Island was, as explained, Baptist 
from the beginning, is seen in the fact, that no 
Pedobaptist churcli existed on the Island till 
near sixty years after its settlement ; and we 
never have heard of a single child that was bap- 
tized on the island for that time. Can we now 
suppose, that if the church was originally Pedo- 
baptist, this would have been the case? Would 
not the Pedobaptist portion, when Clark was 
baptized, have continued the- old organization, 
and have had at least occasional preaching of 
that order till they had strength sufficient to have 
a settled pastor among them ? Taking now all 
into view, I cannot conceive it at all probable, 
that Clark was a Pedobaptist, and the pastor of 
a Pedobaptist church, and that yet he should 
change his sentiments, and Pcdobaptism be over- 
turned for near sixty years, and yet this done bO 

• 
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quietly, that it caused no feeling, no discussion, 
and this too among men intelligent, and able, as 
well as ready, to defend tht'^- sentiments with 
earnestness, caring little for jjeace when they 
thought truth was at stake? Did such a thing 
ever occur ? Is it probable ? Is it possible ? If 
not, then we must conclude that the cliurch has 
always been what it has been universally, on the 
island, conceded to have been, a Baptist church 
from the beginning. That beginning was in 
1638. 

To throw still more light on the subject, I ob- 
serve that the results were just what may have 
been expected in the case if matters were as I 
have supposed. Most of those that came to the 
island were undoubtedly Pedobaptiste. But they 
had been terribly persecuted by the Pedobaptist 
ministers of Massachusetts, while for Clark, how- 
ever much they may differ from him, they had 
the greatest respect ; and in his honesty they 
placed the most unlimited confidence. They would 
listen to him while he would show the unscrip- 
tural character of Pedobaptism, and were, there 
is every reason to believe, convinced by him : 
but at that time tUe Quaker doctrine concerning 
ordinances was introduced into the iifland ; and 
as many of the heathen, when their foriter sen- 
timents have been prpved false, fly not to the 
truth, but to infidelity ; so those Pedobaptists, 
finding that Pedobaptism was unscriptural, very 
readily fell into the views tlien spread on the is- 
land, with amazing zeal, that all ordinances were 
done away, and that spiritual worship was the 
17* 
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only tiling acceptable in the sight v. f God. In 
other words, they became Quakers. And so we 
find for iiear sixty years, the island was divided 
between Baptists and Quakers ; the Quakers* 
forming by far the largest number, and number- 
ing in their ranks the leading men that came out 
of Massachusetts. All this is perfectly reason- 
able on the supposition that Clark commenced 
his labors as a Baptist on the island, and thus 
undermined Pedobaptism, but most unaccount- 
able on the supposition that he was a Pedobap- 
tist, and that the church which he served was a 
Pcdobaptist church. 

I have stated that I thought he was acquainted 
with, if not ecclesiastically connected with the 
chui'ch in London, under the care of Spilsbury, 
Kiffin, etc. My reason for this opinion is, that 
when Obadiah Hobncs wrote an account of his 
sufferings in Massachusetts, in the year 1651, he 
sent it to " the well-beloved brethren, John Spils- 
bury, William KiflSn, and the rest that in Lon- 
don who stand fast in that faith, and continue to 
walk steadfastly in that order of the gospel "which 
was once delivered to the saints by Jesus Christ." 
And as lie was not a Baptist i^ England, but was 
baptized by Dr. Clark in this country, I think it 
probal^le he became acquainted with these breth- 
ren by Dr. Clark ; and as Dr. Clark was ac- 
quainted with them, I think, it probable his ac- 
quaintance must have been formed with them ia 
England ; and to have been acquainted with 
them, under the then existing circumstances, was 
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nearly the same as to be ecclesiastically connected 
with them. 

But wliile I think, for the above reasons, that 
1638 is the correct dat^ of the church, still this 
is not necessary in order to prove that ours is 
the oldest Baptist church in America ; for as the 
first in Providence was not constituted till 1652, 
if our church did not exist till 1644, we are the 
older by eiglit years. 

Touciiing the faith of John Clark : In 1651, 
among the thiugs he undertook to defend as a 
part of his faith, before the ministers and magis- 
trates of Massachusetts, but which they evaded, 
we find after he had proved '' that baptism or dip- 
ping in water is one of the commands of this Lord 
Jesus Christ," and " that a visible believer or 
disciple of Christ Jesus, (that is, one that mani- 
festeth repentance towards God, and faith in ' 
Jesus Christ,) is the only person that is to be 
baptized with that visible baptism or dipping of 
Jesus Christ in water ;" he then adds, " and also 
the only person that is to walk in the visible 
order of his house," are such baptized persons. 
And as you may wish to liave his own words on 
this subject,' I will transcribe them. 

*' That ho" [the immersed believer] " is the only 
person that is to enter into, and walk in the vis- 
ible order of his house, will evidently appear, if 
the order in which our Lord left his house when 
he went to his Father to receive his kingdom be 
duly considered ; for in his last will and testa- 
ment we shall find it thus recorded : when our 
Lord was about to be gone, he gave order untc 
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his apostles, whom he made stewards in his house 
of the mysteries of God, to make him disciples 
of all nations ; and that such as were so made 
should then be baptized, and so yisibly planted 
into Christ, and put on Christ ; and having so 
received him, should walk in him, observing all 
things whatsoever he had commanded ; the first 
thing whereof, as touching order, was to be added 
or joined one to another in the fellowship of the 
gospel, by a mutual professed subjection to the 
sceptre of Christ, and being a company thus 
called out of the world, from worldly vanities 
and worldly worships, after Christ Jesus the 
Lord, (which is the proper English of these words, 
the Churcli of Christ, and is in other terms called 
the household of faith,) should steadfastly con- 
tinue together in the apostole's doctrine, sci., the 
consolation, reproof, and instruction thereof ; in 
fellowship ; sci,, mutual support both inward and 
outward ; in breaking of bread, thereby remem- 
bering the death of our Lord, whose soul was made 
an offering for sin, as his flesh is meat indeed, 
and his blood drink indeed, by the help of the 
Spirit, to nourish our souls and spirits up unto 
eternal life ; and in prayer,* one with and for 
another. And that this is the absolute order 
which the Lord hath appointed in his last will 
and testament, doth evidently appear both by his 
own precept and command, and by the practice 
of such as first trusted in him ; and if so, then 
ueithcr infants of days, nor yet such as prctfess 
themselves to be believers in Jesus, but refuse as 
a manifestation thereof, according to the practice 
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of sucli as first trusted in Christ, to yield up 
themselves to be planted into the death, burial, 
and resurrection of Christ, and so visibly to put 
on Christ, as did the Christians of old ; I say 
such have no visible right to enter into, or walk 
in the order of the gospel of Christ ; and to con- 
clude the point, the argument stands thus : They, 
and they only, have visible right to enter into, 
and walk in the visible order of Christ's house, 
and so to wait for his coming, whom Christ Je- 
sus, himself being the Lord of the house, hath ap- 
pointed, and his apostles being his stewards, have 
approved of. But such as first have been made 
disciples or scholars of Jesus, and believers in 
Christ, and afterwards have been baptized or 
dipped, and thereby visibly and lively planted 
into the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ, 
are they, and they only, whom Christ hath ap- 
pointed, and the apostles have approved of. See 
his commission ; peruse their practice : ergo, 
They, and they only, have visible right to enter 
into, and walk iu the order of Christ's house, 
and so to vKiit for his coming the second time, in 
the form of a King, with his glorious kingdom, 
according to promise. See for a farther confir- 
mation of the last clause, in the 1st Epistle w 
the Corinthians, i. 7 : 1 Thes. i. 10 : 2 Thes. lit. 

This, probably, is as far as any would go ; and 
it shows how thoroughly he had imbibed Baptist 
sentiments, and how soon he learned to carry 
them out to their fullest results. 

♦ Mark : Clark was a premellenialist, as were aU ortliodox Bap- 
tists of that age. — ^Ed. 
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Copcerning our articles, those signed by Johc 
Clark, I have to say that we do not possess such. 
Whatever was the original platform of the church, 
it is, most unfortunately, with other valuable pa* 
pers, we fear irretrievably lost. The truth is, 
that such was the early condition of the church, 
it was next to impossible its records could be pre- 
served. Dr. John Clark liimself had his own 
duties as a physician to attend to ; the chief bur- 
den of the State evidently devolved more upon 
him than on any one else. The institutions of 
Rhode Island were principally framed and moulded 
by him : it is generally supposed he was the au- 
thor of its original code of laws. In 1651 he 
was sent to England to attend to the aflFairs of 
the Colony, and remained there till 1664 ; when 
he returned he had, besides his church and the 
business of the State^ his own aflFairs to retrieve, 
which had suflFered much while he was engaged 
for the Commonwealth ; and to crown all, there 
is reason to believe that his executors were un- 
faithful to their trusts and that his papers under 
their charge were allowed to be scattered and 
destroyed. Those too who had the care of the 
church during the absence of Clark, and after 
his death, instead of recording every thing re- 
gularly in a book, placed the doings of the church 
on loose papers, so that by the year 1725, it was 
diflScult to collect any of the early acts of the 
church. Only a page, as it were, here and there 
has been preserved, causing us to regret what is 
lost. 

Besides a few scraps gathered up from other 
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sources, we have what Clark himself considered 
the essence of the Baptist faith, being the pro- 
positions he proposed to defend before the min- 
isters and magistrates of Massachusetts, while he 
was lying in Boston in prison, but which they 
declined to meet. 

You may feel some interest to see them, as they 
show what were the sentiments insisted upon 
cliiefly by the first pastor of an American Bap- 
tist church, and what were the sentiments most 
deeply wrouglit into the minds of the earliest 
American Baptists. These propositions he has 
illustrated in a most satisfactory manner, show- 
ing that he was a scribe well instructed in the 
kingdom of Heaven ; and that he fed the church 
with the manna of the gospel. The antique, 
and at times quaint mode of expression, will not 
derogate from their value. 

" The testimony of John Clark, a prisoner of 
Jesus Christ, at Boston, in the behalf of my Lord, 
and of his people, is as followeth : 

1. I testify that Jesus of Nazareth, whom God 
hath raised from the dead, is made both Lord 
and Christ. This Jesus I say is the Christ, in 
English, the Anointed One, [and] liath a name 
above every name. He is the Anointed Priest ; 
none to, or with him in point of atonemenk The 
Anointed Prophet ; none to him in point of in- 
struction ; the Anointed King, who is gone to his 
Father for his glorious kimgdom, and shall ere 
long return again ; and that this Jesus Christ is 
also The Lord; none to or with him by way of 
commanding and ordering (with respect to the 
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worship of God) the household of faith, which 
being purchased with his blood as Priest, in- 
structed, and nourished by his Spirit as Prophet, 
do wait in his appointment as he is the Lord, in 
hope of that glorious kingdom which shall ere 
long appear. 

2. I testify that Baptism, or dipping into wa- 
ter, is one of the commandments of this Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that a visible believer, or dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ (that is, one that manifest- 
etli repentance towards God, and faith in Jesua 
Clirist) is the only person that is to be baptized, 
or dipped with that visible baptism, or dipping 
of Jesus Clirist in water ; and also that visible 
person that is to walk in the visible order of his 
house ; and so. to wait for his coming the second 
time in the form of a Lord, and King, with his 
glorious kingdom, according to promise ; and for 
Ijis sending down (in the time of his absence) the 
Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit of Promise ; and all 
this according to the last will and testament of 
that living Lord, whose will is not to be added 
to, or taken from. 

3. I testify or witness, that every such be- 
liever in Christ Jesus, that waiteth for his ap- 
pearing, may in point of liberty, yea, ought in 
point t)f duty, to improve that talent his Lord 
hath given unto^ him, and in the congregation 
may either ask for information to himself, or, if 
ho can, may speak by way of prophecy for the 
edification, exhortation, and comfort of the whole: 
and out of the congregation at all tinjes,upon all 
occasions, and in all places, as far as the jurisdie- 
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tion of his Lord extends, may, yea ought to walk 
as a child of light, justifying wisdom with his 
ways, and reproving folly with the unfruitful 
works thereof, provided all tliis be shown out of 
a good conversation, as James speaks, with meek- 
ness of wisdom. 

4. I testify that no such believer, or servant 
of Jesus Christ, hath any liberty, much less au- 
thority, from his Lord, to smite his fellow-servant, 
nor yet with outward force, or arm of flesh, to 
constrain, or restrain his conscience, nor yet liis 
outward man for conscience' sake, or worship of 
his God, where injury is not offered to the per- 
son, nanw or estate of others ; every man being 
such as he shall appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ, and must give account of himself to 
God ; and therefore ought to be fully persuaded 
in his own mind, for what he undertakes, because 
he that doubteth is damned if he eat, and so also 
if he act, because he doth not eat or act in faith ; 
and what is not of faith, is sin." 

These sentiments, the supreme Lordship of 
Christ ; the obligation of all believers to be im- 
mersed in his name, none but believers having 
any right to be baptized ; the privilege of be- 
lievers to improve their talents in or out of the 
church; and perfect liberty of conscience to 
every being, were the leading truths on which 
the early Baptists of this country mostly insisted, 
and which constituted their joy and strength ; 
and also laid the foundation for that great suc- 
cess ^e witness at this day. May we never lose 
ftight of these foundation principles of the Bap- 
18 
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tist cause ! But to us it must seem strange that 
the ministers of ^lassachusetts were so afraid of 
these very propositions that they dared not meet 
a single Baptist, atKj^he in prison, in their de 
fence. ' fA 

I suppose I have tliOKi^hly wearied you, but 
I must add the inscription of Clarke^s tombstone. 



To the Memory of 

DOCTOR JOHN CLARKE, 

One of tlie original purchasers and proprietors of 

this island, and one of the founders of the 

First Baptist Church in Newport, 

its first pastor and munificent benefactor: 

He was a native of Bedfordshire, England, 

and a practitioner of physic in London. 

He, with his associates came to this island from Mass., 

in March, 1G38, 0. S., and on the 24th 

of the same mouth obtained a deed thereof from 

the Indians. He shortly after gathered 

the clmrch aforesaid and became its pastor. 

In 1651, he, with Roger Williams, was sent to England, 

by tlie people of Rhode Island Colony, 

to negociate the business of the Colony with the 

British ministry : Mr. Clarke was instrumental 

in obtaining the Charter of 1663 from Charies H., which 

secured to the people of the State free and 

ftill enjoyment of judgment and conscience in matters 

of religion. He remained in England 

to watch over the interests of the Colony until 1664, 

and then returned to Newport and 

resumed the pastoral care of his church. 

Mr. Clarke and Mr. Williams, two fathers of the Colony, 

strenuously and fearlessly maintained that 
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None but Jesus Christ had authority 
over the afifalrs of conscience. He died 
April 20, 1676, in the 66th year 
of his age, and is here interred. 



Forgive this long epistle, and receive the fra 
terual regards of yours, 

S. Adlam." 



CONCLUSIONS FROM THE FOREGOING. 

The reader will admit that what has been 
submitted are facts and claies^ and not opinions 
and theories. These must be received until by 
fcicis and dates more authentic^ these are set 
aside. The historical papers containing these 
has been before the public, and the Providence 
church for seven years, and a refutation of them 
solicited, and yet such a refutation has not been 
attempted. We therefore feel forced to tlie fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

That Roger Williams neither founded, nor 
was pastor of the present first Baptist church in 
Providence, R. I. 

That Roger Williams, after remaining with 
the society of informally baptized persons he had 
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collected, Bbont four months only, withdrew from 
it, as not entitled to be considered a Scriptural 
Church ; and it is more than probable that his 
withdrawal and opposition to the movement, re- 
sulted in its immediate dissolution. 
II. 

Cotton Mather, who lived contemporane- 
ous with Roger Williams, and wrote an Eccle- 
siastical History of New England, expressly de- 
clares- that upon Williams^ withdrawing from 
the society he had formed, i, e., upon his turning 
Seeker and Familist, the church came to no- 
thing. 

Tliis testimony is important, and certainly will 
not be questioned by Pedobaptists, to meet whose 
charges (that American Baptists all sprang from 
Roger Williams, and their baptisms from his in- 
formal baptism) we write this, because Mather 
was himself the most eminent Pedobaptist, and 
most violent hater and persecutor of Baptists, of 
his day. Mather had the means of knowing 
whetlier that '^ thing like a cliurcli" as he called 
it, continued or not ; and it cannot be assumed 
that he would have written and published to the 
world, in almost the next town (Boston) and in 
the face of the church, that it was dissolved upon 
Williams' leaving it, if the church was then in 
existence, to deny the charge! Can the fact be 
found anywhere, that any member of Williams' 
society, or any Ba4>tist living in the days of Ma- 
ther, ever denied this statement ? Such a denial 
never was heard of, that I can learn. ^ 

But had Williams' *'.thin2r like a cliurcV^ con- 
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tinned and flourished, and been tlie parent of 
other churches, Matlicr would have seized upon 
the fact to have prejudiced the world the more 
against the Baptists, pointing to the invalidity 
of their baptisms and ordinances, owing to their 
informal origin, as Pedobaptists now endeavor 
to do. But this Mather did not do, because he 
could not; for he affirms that the " thing'" soon 
came to nothing — and long before lie wrote this 
there was no such " tiling" in existence. Williams 
gathered the thing in March, and repudiated and 
left it in July following. It was only a " thing" 
of a day. If then, the last remains of the only 
thing called a Baptist chui'ch, with which Wil- 
liams had any connection or any thing to do, 
vanished from the earth so soon, having in the 
days of Mather no successor, the reader must 
conclude that that Williams' society was not the 
prolific mother of tlie Baptist churches of New 
England, much less of iV^erica, for it never had 
a church child — it was itself an abortion. 
III. 

Our third conclusion is, that the .prescLt 
first church in Providence was not founded by 
lloger Williams, nor was he ever the pastor of. 
it a day, or an hour, nor of any Baptist church 
in existence ; since, as has been proved above, tlie 
only*' thinr/^ like a church with whicli he had any 
connection, had but an experimental existence, 
tvUhout having originated another church or leav- 
ing a successor. 

IV. 

We are forced to conclude from the dates 
18^ 
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submitted, tliat the first church in Pro^.dence waa 
first organized in 1652, and did not hold at first 
the faith now held by Baptists, but was a schism 
or succession from a regular Baptist church that 
had existed in Providence some years before it. 

V. 
We can see how the first church in Pro- 
vidence came to have its present confused his- 
tory and false dates. It had no records or 
written history for the first century of its ex- 
istence ; and its present records were compiled 
principally from oral history, inferences, and 
suppositions. The church from which the pre- 
sent Providence first church came, had died 
out, and it was supposed that the present church 
was the legitimate offspring and successor of that 
church, which is not the fact, for it was a schism : 
and it was supposed that that perverted church was 
the successor or ofi'spring of Williams' society — 
which was not the fact ; and knowing well that 
Williams gathered his society in March, 1639, the 
compiler of the records of the Providence church 
dated the origin of the present church with the 
baptism of Roger Williams — 2. e., gave it the 
date of Williams' society — perhaps, not unwilling 
for the Providence church to enjoy the prestige 
of being the oldest Baptist church in America, 
and the edat of so illustrious a founder as Koger 
Williams. 

VI. 
It can also be seen from the dates sub- 
mitted, that, without contesting the age of the 
Providence church, granting her the year 1639 
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as the year of licr birth, and that she is the verit- 
able successor of that '* thing like a church/^ which 
Williams gathered, still she is not the oldest 
Baptist church in America, by at least one full 
year. 

For the facts and dates submitted show that 
Dr. John Clark came to Newport in the year 
1638, and soon after his arrival organized a Bap- 
tist church, and the evidence is satisfactory that, 
though scattered for a season, wliile the British 
held possession of the island, it has never ceased 
to exist, and that tiie present first Baptist church 
in Newport is its successor and representative. 
That 1638, and not 1644, is the true date of the 
founding of the Newport church, is established 
beyond controversy by a fact stated in a note at 
the bottom of the 455th page of Minutes of the 
Philadelphia Association, published by the Ame- 
rican Publication Society. (See the note to which 
toe called Mr, Adlain's attention^ and his remarks,) 
Prom this note, and it is as authentic as conclusive, 
that in 1738 the church of Newport was one 
hundred years old, and it was therefore founded 
in 1638. That upon that occasion John Callen- 
der, its then pastor, preached a sermon upon the 
occasion. We consider this note of itself as 
putting a fiill end to the controversy about the 
age of the Newport churcli — as Mather^s state- 
ment does to the claim that Roger Williams 
founded the present first church in Providence. 
VII. 

We conclude that the first Baptist church 
in Newport is older by one year, even should we 
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allow the date claimed by the Providence clm/ct 
to be the true date ; wliile if 1(552 is its true daie^ 
and tlie Newport church was founded in 1644 ; 
when all admit she was in existence, then is the 
Newport church eight years older tlian the Pro- 
vidence church. 

But if 1652 is the true birth-year of the Pro- 
vidence church, as has been shown, and 1638 the 
true birth-year of the Newport church, as has 
been sliown — then is the Newport church fourteen 
years older than her rival. 
VIII. 
There is a conclusion bearing upon tlie 
use Pedobaptists make of the claims of the Pro- 
vidence church, which. may be stated here. That 
but very few Baptist churches in America or New 
England have any ecclesiastical connection with 
either the church in Newport or Providence. 
Baptist ministers coming over from England and 
Wales, as well as from the Continent, raised up 
churches in diiferent parts of the country, 
from New England to South Carolina, and 
these have since multiplied all over the land. 
It is said truly by an author who has recently 
examined the period we have been discussing, 
and he freely conceded- the priority claimed by 
the Newport church : 

"They are connected in part with the Baptists 
of England, whose origin, in their turn, is de- 
rived from the Baptists of the European Conti- 
nent, (reaching back to apostolic days,) and from 
the Baptists, who from the early ages of the 
church were nurtured in Wales ; and they are 
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directly connected in part with the Cambro- 
British Baptists, who have preserved in the moun- 
tain ftistnesses of their native land, (Wales,) the 
pt^inciples and practices which they received from 
their fathers, and from their fathers' fathers, from 
the ancient times of Christianity. Thus the 
cliain which unites them to the early Baptist 
church, is a chain of triple link, which cannot 
casilv ,l3e broken." 

IX. 

Tliere is a final conclusion due to a man, 
Dr. John Clark, as well as to the Baptist deno- 
mination. Qiie of the wrongs resulting from the 
false date of the Providence church, is the undue 
prominence given to Roger Williams as a Bap- 
tist, while the life?, and prominent labors, and sa- 
crifices of Dr. John Clark and Holmes, are 
scarcely known. 

It is greatly to be regretted that any one was 
ever so mislead as to proclaim to the world that 
Roger Williams was the first man to conceive 
and advocate the idea of religious liberty, and 
that he was the father and founder of the Ame- 
rican Baptist churches. Both of these statements 
are utterly false. The Baptists of every age 
have been the sole advocates of religious liberty 
in its fullest sense.*^ They advocated it in op- 
position to Papists and Protestants in England, 
in the pulpit, by their pens, and by martyrdom. 



* See Orchard's History of Foreign Baptists, Vol. I. Eiiglislj 
Baptists, Vol. ir. Every Baptist should procure and read these ; 
and every man who wishes a correct knowledge of church hi;*- 
tory. 
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Williams confessedly borrowed his views of 
soul liberty from them. He was indebted tc 
Baptists, and not the Baptists to him. He has 
no claim to be acknowledged a Baptist, and bet- 
ter would it be for his memory if his short and 
abortive religious Baptistical life was obliterated 
from the pages of history, and the memory of 
men. For a man, only four months associated 
with a handful of informally baptized men, and 
then renouncing his baptism, and all existing 
church- organizations and ordinances as illegal 
and void, to be lauded and eulogized as the father 
and founder of American Baptists, is silly and 
absurd. As a man and statesman, we. admire 
him ; as a bold and powerful advocate of civil 
and religious liberty, and for all he did in con- 
juuction with Clark in framing and secuiung the 
Charter of Rhode Island, we do him homage ; but 
as a Baptist we owe him nothing. As a religion- 
ist, he had the courage to suffer, but he was un- 
instructed, unstable, and. visionary. 

*' There is another name,*' says a writer, who 
is preparing a history of the life and times of 
John Clark, and the first century of American 
Baptists, " long, too long concealed by Williams 
being placed before him, who will in after times 
be regarded with unmingled affection and re- 
spect, as the true pioneer of the Baptist cause in 
the New AVorld. That orb of purest lustre will 
yet shine forth, and Baptists, whether they re 
gard his spotless character, his talents, his learn 
ing, the services he rendered, the urbanity and 
modesty that distinguished him, will mention 
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John Clark as the real founder of the first churcb 
upon the American soil." 

Again I say — all honor to Williams as a states- 
man, and gratitude be his for what, as a man, but 
not as a Baptist, he did. He indeed reached for- 
ward and grasped the Baptist standard, but his 
heart faltered, and his hand trembled and fell. 
That banner was reared and sustained in defi- 
ance of prisons and stripes unto blood, by hands 
in Newport, and its conquests carried into the very 
heart of Massachusetts, and a work was com- 
menced by. John Clark and liis suffering coad- 
jutors, which will continue to spread and triumph.^ 

TiU the warea^of the bay where the Mayflower lay, 
ShaU.foam and freeze uo more ! 
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